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FOREWORD 


Thuis is the first number of the Review dealing with adult education. 
Certain aspects have been covered in previous issues, such as Volume 
XVII, No. 3, on “Education for Work and Family Living” and Volume 
XVII, No. 4, on “Education for Citizenship,” but these do not begin to 
cover the rapidly expanding development in adult education. 

The Committee has defined both adult education and research broadly. 
It has included in adult education a great variety of activities conducted 
by a variety of groups and organizations. The adult education field is 
becoming somewhat self-conscious and thereby somewhat more clearly 
structured. It is hoped that this REVIEW may help further to define the 
boundaries. 

The studies included give a large emphasis to the descriptive case study 
type and to the analysis of points of view. It is important at this stage 
to give attention to such studies. The patient accumulation of good cases 
is a necessary basis for the development of sound hypotheses to be tested 
thru further research. 

Like other areas of education, adult education draws upon all fields 
of knowledge, and many researches which are not directly in adult educa- 
tion may be of outstanding significance for it. In general, the Committee 
has not ranged widely in this respect but the attention of persons using 
the REVIEw is directed toward such possibilities. 

Since this is a first summary, the Committee has concentrated on the 
past five years with earlier studies included which seem to be of special 
significance. Suggestions will be welcomed as a help toward still further 
definition in future issues of researches in the field of adult education. 

RavpH B. Spence, Chairman 
Committee on Adult Education 
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CHAPTER I 


Adult Education—An Overview 


RALPH B. SPENCE 


Aputrt education as a field of general interest is expanding rapidly. 
Kempfer (30) estimated from opinion surveys and other sources that 
40 million adults were interested in continuing their education in some 
form. Essert’s estimate of 35 million adults is of the same order (21). 
Eells (19) reported that 5000 out of 14,000 adults in Modesto, California, 
were taking work in the local college. Houle and his associates (27) in 
reviewing the adult education experience of the armed services stressed 
increased interest without giving a numerical estimate. Brunner and Yang 
(13) showed the growing range of educational activities of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. Similar developments have characterized the 
efforts in this field of libraries, universities, organized clubs and groups, 
governmental agencies, and others. 


Trends in Adult Education 


The increased interest in adult education has led a number of persons 
to appraise the trends in this field. Bradford (11) listed five trends and 
followed with five problems, some of which were identical with trends 
listed in other analyses. Brown (12) listed eight factors in a similar type 
of analysis. Powell (43), in a report on American adult education pre- 
pared for an international conference, gave a somewhat different slant by 
stressing the part our traditions of liberty and individuality play in our 
educational program. Cartwright (16), Cartwright and Burch (17). 
Hallenbeck (23), Maaske (36), Essert (22), and Houle (26) have also 
dealt with factors important in understanding adult education today. 

The points brought out in these various analyses may be grouped into 
two categories. In one classification would be those factors which were 
related to what might be called the climate for adult education. In the other 
would be such aspects of adult-education programs as leadership, methods, 
and finance. This second group of factors are covered in the succeeding 
chapters comprising this issue of the REVIEW. 


The Climate for Adult Education 


The fact that our views about adult education have been closely related 
to our general philosophy of education was brought out by Williams (51) 
and Bradford (11). Organized education has been considered primarily 
as a way of preparing the immature. Possession of basic training was to 
enable the individual to deal with subsequent problems on his own. Much 
of adult education was designed to provide this basic training which the 
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adult had failed to secure earlier because (a) he had come from another 
country or (b) he had left school early. 

Twenty years of depression, war, and a postwar struggle between two 
ways of life have begun to create a new approach. Brown (12), Lindeman 
(33), and Adams (1) have shown how our new concern for democracy 
has turned attention to adult education of a different kind. Instead of 
thinking of citizenship education as something for the foreign born, there 
has been an awakening to the need for continuous education of all regard- 
ing our responsibilities. This larger concern for democracy has had 
its internal aspect as well as its international aspect. Watson (50) showed 
the various ways in which groups have tried to get a better internal unity. 
This problem of intergroup relations is treated more fully in later sections. 
The establishment of UNEsco with its famous preamble was evidence of the 
recognition of the educational approach on the international side. Bodet 
(9) and Huxley (28) have analyzed some of the educational problems 
involved. 

A second factor in the changing climate of adult education has been the 
growing emphasis upon the importance of the community. The fuller 
analysis of research relating to the community is given in Chapter III, 
the approach being limited to showing how this revival of community 
interest has created a new sensitivity to education. Morgan (39) stressed 
the small community as the conservator of democratic values and Hayes 
(24, 25), the Ogdens (42), and the AAAE Committee on Community Or- 
ganization (3) have shown both the importance of intelligent community 
effort and the need for education. Bradford (11) showed the integral re- 
lationship of all education in this connection. 

Closely related to the emphasis on the community has been the emphasis 
on the importance of the group. Developments in the social sciences have 
helped to provide tools to assist this concern. Bradford (11), Lippitt (34). 
and Benne (7) developed the importance of groups and the consequent 
need for increased educational efforts in providing skills. Watson’s report 
(50) is relevant in this connection. 

The concern for a better understanding of communities and of groups 
was not unique to democracy, but concern for these in such a way as to 
promote greater individuality was very much a touchstone of democracy. 
The analysis of the way in which effective group membership contributes 
to greater maturity was brought out by Powell (44) and by Rogers (46). 
The implications for leadership were discussed by Bradford (10). A re- 
lated aspect of the analysis of the concept of maturity was Livingston’s 
demonstration of the value of maturity for learning (35), which helped 
to counteract the old concept of trying to crowd almost all formal educa- 
tion into the first sixteen or eighteen years of life. 

These four concepts, (a) the need to seek democracy deliberately, (b) 
the importance of vital communities, (c) the importance of effective 
groups, and (d) the development of more mature adults, have helped to 
create a demand for more education which adult educators have been 
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struggling to meet. Part of the reason for the limited number of research 
studies in this er6rmous area involving a hundred million persons and 
all phases of life has been preoccupation with the immediate pressures. 
Bryson’s analysis (14) needs emphasis, but emphasis in those places and 
to those groups where it will increase resources to meet the needs. 

Many of the implications of these concepts for adult-education programs 
are yet to be developed, but there has been agreement upon some result- 
ing needs. The references cited agree almost uniformly on one point, the 
need for better leadership. The program of the National Training Labora- 
tory (10, 41) =the cooperative efforts in a statewide program in Connecticut 
(34), the study made by the newly organized American Council for the 
Community (18), and the expanding program of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service as reported by Brunner and Yang (13) are illustrations 
of the efforts to meet this need. 

The role of the various agencies providing adult education will neces- 
sarily be modified by these developments. Adams (1) pointed out the 
“jumble” of adult education. More efforts like that of Johns (29) to study 
the relationships between agencies will be needed. Brown (12) listed the 
need for broader agency programs as an important factor. 

The public school appears to have responded rather slowly to these new 
demands. Kempfer’s report (30) showed public schools carrying on a con- 
siderable range of activities. The major emphasis was still on the evening 
school program with an expanding number of courses. The wide utilization 
of the discussion method which Bradford (11) gave as the basic method 
is still to come. 

Adult education is still fighting to be accepted as an integral part of 
public education. The AASA Yearbook on the Expanding Role of Educa- 
tion (4) included a chapter on adult education. It was also recognized 
in the two parts of the NSSE Forty-Fourth Yearbook, American Education 
in the Postwar Period (12, 50), but it is only slightly dealt with the fol- 
lowing year in Part II of the Forty-Fifth Yearbook, Changing Conceptions 
of Educational Administration. School surveys such as that conducted in 
Montclair, New Jersey (38), and the survey of Washington state (48) 
have tended more frequently to include a section on adult education. 

The developments mentioned above have given increased importance 
to the problem of the relation between education and action, which prob- 
lem received some attention in the AAAE Committee report (3) and by 
McClusky (37), Hayes (24), and the Ogdens (42). There is need for 


much more research on this problem. 


Evaluation and Further Research 


There are several excellent summaries which bring together much useful 
information relating to adult education. The work of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education has been valuable over the past twenty-five 
years. Individual volumes of the Association’s studies in social significance 
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(2) should be consulted. The report by Beals and Brody (6) is particular], 
useful in summarizing the literature to about 1940. The Handbook edited 
by Ely (20) contains reports on a variety of activities. A number of areas 
from adult education were included in the 1950 revised edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 

Burch (15) and Stensland (47) listed criteria for the evaluation of adullt- 
education programs. Kempfer (31) proposed a formula for public-schoo! 
programs but it failed to take sufficient account of other activities in the 
community. The Baltimore cooperative survey (5) presented an im- 
portant contribution to the methods of evaluation. In this study local 
groups organized around about twenty aspects of the program were 
paralleled by outside committees which visited the Baltimore program 
and joined with the local committee in an evaluation. 

The report of the Maaske committee (40), jointly representative of the 
NEA Department of Adult Education and the A.E.R.A., covered a wide 
range of problems which adult leaders believed were crucial. The problem 
of how to get research done on such problems is itself a research problem 
of much importance. 

In the light of this discussion one may ask the question, What is adult 
education? Perhaps an operational definition will suffice—adult education 
is the kind of program represented by the studies reported here. Reeves. 
Fansler, and Houle (45) summarized adult education as “any purposeful 
effort toward self-development carried on by an individual without direct 
legal compulsion and without such effort becoming his major field of 
activity.” Bryson (14) discussed certain aspects of the problem of defini- 
tion. Several points should be noted in connection with this problem of 
definition: (a) adult education is something less extensive than the educa- 
tion of adults; (b) an adult is any person above compulsory school age 
who is not a full-time student in a school or college; (c) adult education 
tends to limit itself to the deliberate programs carried on by groups o1 
agencies—the individual self-development efforts are not generally in- 
cluded; and (d) the distinction between what is education and what is 
something else—propaganda or recreation—is in need of clarification. 
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CHAPTER II 


Characteristics of Adults Basic to Education 


IRVING LORGE and ROSE KUSHNER 


Ths chapter summarizing the characteristics of adults which are basic 
to education is based primarily on references that have appeared since 
1944. It must necessarily eliminate the major contributions that formed 
the basis of the knowledge of adult psychology. Since Thorndike’s Adult 
Learning was published, considerable interest has been shown in the 
psychological and medical adjustment of the last half of the life span. The 
past few years have seen two new journals devoted to the field of “the 
aged, the aging and the dying.” Geriatrics (3) and the Journal of 
Gerontology (26) from time to time included articles of psychological 
significance. The Journal of Gerontology included review articles as well 
as a fairly complete index to current periodical literature. Under Cowdry’s 
able editorship, the revised edition of Problems of Ageing (14) was pub- 
lished in 1942. Of particular interest to educators are Friedenwald’s chap- 
ter on the eye, Guild’s on the ear, Miles’ on psychological aspects of aging, 
and Hamilton’s on personality and psychosexual phenomena. Stieglitz’s 
(68) The Second Forty Years is a very adequate summary of adult char- 
acteristics, especially from the medical viewpoint. The recently revised 
edition of Geriatric Medicine (66) summarized the medical aspects of 
aging, and also included an excellent chapter on mental changes in normal 
aging by Miles and Miles (51). This chapter surveyed age in its relation to 
sensory and motor activity, intelligence, learning, interest, personality, 
and productivity. Hunt and Cofer (32) integrated the literature on psycho- 
logical deficit. Altho these authors’ orientation was with the personality 
disorder, there was extensive reference to normal individuals. A very 
adequate bibliography accompanied the discussion. 


Physiological Characteristics 


In the development from adolescence thru adulthood to senility the 
most obvious changes are physiological. In the fifties and the sixties, 
people report that they hear, see, or otherwise function as well as do other 
persons their age. The psychology of learning in the adult involves largely 
the physiological well-being of the learner. It is a truism that the soma 
not only conditions but is conditioned by learning and adjustment. 
Chronological age in and of itself is not a sufficient clue to the physiological 
condition of the body. The very concept of physiological age is evidence for 
this generalization. Physiological age gives an indication of the relative 
development or deterioration of bodily functions with reference to the 
normal group. As such, it involves the concept of the normal group. 

It is very difficult to get representative or random sampling of popula- 
tions at specified ages. Research workers concerned with the estimation 
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of physiological and psychological development have had to use the 
method of cross-sections to get their data. Adults at different ages are 
not too available for study, or even when they are, are not too willing 
to cooperate. Most studies of adults in the age range from twenty to eighty 
suffer from the defects attendant upon sampling. In Sheldon’s study of 
the medical status of old people (61), the sample was chosen randomly 
from the individuals in Wolverhampton, England, by taking every thirtieth 
ration card and using all individuals of pensionable age. The medical 
evidence suggested that about two-thirds of the women over sixty and the 
men over sixty-five years of age were physically and physiologically normal 
or better. If these English data apply to older populations in general, then 
many of the so-called disabilities of aging are exaggerated. The over- 
emphasis on the deficits of aging may be the consequence of studying 
special populations, e.g., institutionalized older people or people living 
on old age assistance. Sheldon (61) showed that only 2.5 percent of the 
sample were confined to bed, 8.5 percent were confined to their houses, 
and 22.5 percent were capable of limited movement in their district. He 
suggested that stairs present a domestic problem (and hence an educational 
one) for the aging. If the physical health of persons of pensionable age 
is so good, the chances are that the health of mature adults is even better. 

Davidson (16) suggested that the clinical symptom of aging may be 
the onset of tiring. Individuals may complain of being tired as early as 
the third decade, but equally important in this feeling of aging are symp- 
toms of anxiety and insecurity. Since insecurity, anxiety, and feelings of 
fatigue interact, the need for psychological readjustment becomes very im- 
portant over the whole adult range. In general, physiological studies of 
functions such as reaction time, hearing, vision, and the like do show a 
slowing down or reduction after prime. Days lost over a five-year period 
because of illness, according to Gafafer and Sitgreaves (25), showed a 
spectacular rise from about .7 day per male for individuals under twenty- 
five years of age to 9.7 days per male for individuals fifty-five or more 
years of age. Fisher and Birren (20) confirmed these results in relating 
age with strength. In industrial manual workers, muscular strength shows 
an increase to the late twenties and a decline at an increasing rate after 
' that age. Shock (62), reviewing metabolism and age, showed that strength 
and work capacity tend to decrease. 

Studies in the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory (27) indicated, however, 
that quality of work does not decline very rapidly after age forty-five. 
Their studies lead to the conclusion that industrial workers between the 
ages of forty-five and sixty-five are a normal group of workmen as judged 
by any reasonable set of standards. Simonson (63) made the same point 
by concluding that “the employability of older men for jobs now demand- 
ing heavy muscular effort, prolonged standing, or discrimination of fine 
details is in general not restricted by physiological handicaps. To a large 
degree, some physiological inferiority can be compensated by technically 
minor improvements of working place or work organization.” 
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The general physiological changes in aging, however, imply that the 
human organism consciously or unconsciously changes his mode of life to 
adjust to such changes (47). Perhaps one of the subtlest adaptations to 
physiological change is the choice of work tempo. Pollak (55), among 
others, indicated the significance of adapted tempo for adjustment. Smith 
(64), in a study of color discrimination in the age range from five to 
eighty-seven, suggested that the dropping off in color matching after age 
twenty-five may be more a function of attitudinal factors than of changes 
in receptor physiology. The adaptation of work tempo may be an instance 
of adjustment to changes of homeostatic mechanisms. Cannon (11), utiliz- 
ing Claude Bernard’s principle of the constancy of the “internal milieu,” 
pointed out that the human body in health tends to keep body temperature 
very constant. The mechanism by which body temperature is maintained 
has been named “homeostasis” by Cannon. Cannon (11) and Stieglitz 
(67) discussed alterations with age in the homeostatic mechanisms. For 
instance, basal metabolism changes with age, so that for ages beyond 
fifty, the body cannot produce as many calories of heat per square meter 
per hour as at earlier ages. This reduction in heat production means that 
the older adult will not be able to adjust to as wide a range of outside” 
temperatures as younger adults. One important consequence of alterations 
in homeostatic mechanisms is that the environmental range over which 
apparent stability can be maintained is reduced in the course of the aging 
process. This suggests that modification of the environment should serve 
to reduce extremes. 

Three traits are singled out for special reference: vision, hearing, and 
reaction time. Visual acuity decreases steadily thruout the life span. As 
a matter of fact, accommodation of the eye is considered one of the best 
physiological indicators of aging. Crouch (15) reviewed the experimental 
material on the relationships among visual acuity, speed of vision, and 
age. His comprehensive survey presents the general results of measurement 
of visual acuity as well as those on how illumination may in part com- 
pensate for the reduced visual acuity in older people. Rand (57), how- 
ever, gave evidence that increases in the level of illumination cannot com- 
pensate completely for adverse conditions of small size of detail (as in 
reading) or poor brightness contrast in the work. High illumination may 
bring about increased glare or unequal distribution of light. Tinker (75) 
and Luckiesh and Eastmann (45) suggested illumination standards for 
ease of seeing. Educators in general could profitably adapt the results of 
studies made by industry for the improvement of working conditions and 
lighting in schools for adults (87). 

The results of the National Health Survey on hearing ability (80, 81, 
82, 83) confirmed Galton’s results with his now-famous whistle. These 
studies indicated that clinically normal hearing was reduced from an 
incidence of 85 percent in the age range five to fourteen years to about 
12 percent for ages sixty-five and over. Conversely, auditory disability 
sufficient to prevent understanding of speech originating at a distance 
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two or three feet directly in front or to prevent using the telephone in. 
creased from an incidence of about 7 percent in the age range five to 
fourteen years to about 64 percent in ages sixty-five and over. Clinical 
impairment was highly associated with measured auditory acuity. Using 
the pure-tone audiometer, the survey demonstrated that in the aging 
process women lose acuity for low pitches while men lose auditory acuity 
for high pitches. From the point of view of hearing aids, women tend 
to have a “flatter” loss than men and hence can be fitted more readil\ 
with hearing aids. Forbes (22) studied the reaction of male adults to 
visual and auditory stimuli in the age range of seventeen to fifty-three 
years. He showed that the mean reaction time for the individuals aged 
seventeen to thirty-six is about .29 seconds for light and about .19 seconds 
for sound; the corresponding averages for the individuals aged thirty- 
seven to fifty-three is about .30 seconds for light and about .22 seconds 
for sound. These results are higher than those obtained by Bellis (7) 
in a much earlier study. Bellis, moreover, showed that the reaction time 
of women to light and sound is longer than that for men at every age 
from four to sixty years. Interesting consequences of the slowing up of 
reaction time were given by DeSilva (17, 18) in terms of the human 
element in stopping a car. He showed, for instance, that it takes approxi- 
mately .22 seconds to perceive a signal and .23 seconds to move the foot 
from the accelerator to the brake pedal. Robertson (59) showed the 
significant reaction time in adjusting from near to far vision and again 
from far to near vision. The accommodation in terms of speed becomes 
slower as age increases. 

As people grow older, visual acuity becomes less and the accommoda- 
tion range over which it operates is reduced, auditory acuity becomes 
poorer and the range of environments in which it can be efficient is 
reduced, and the speed of adjustment to simple as well as complex stimuli 
is curtailed. These physiological changes, amidst others, imply that ad- 
justment by the aging adult requires ever-increasing energy costs. Those 
who work with adults can minimize the physiological deficit of aging: 
the pace or rate of presentation can be reduced to offset slowing of re- 
action time, the illumination can be greatly improved, and the speaker 
can place himself in positions where he can be seen as well as heard so 
that unconscious lip reading will supplement the auditory clues. 


Intelligence 


Intellectual changes during maturity and old age have been treated 
systematically by Lorge in the Review for December 1944 and 1947. An 
integrated review of the research in adult intelligence is to be found in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (42). Cattell’s provocative sum- 
mary of the field (12) not only reviews available adult tests of intelligence 
but also discusses the relationships of various meanings of intelligence 
to appropriate measurement procedures. 
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In general, measurement of intelligence involves the use of a standard- 
ized series of tasks to allow an inference about intelligence. In most tests 
for the measurement of adult intelligence the material is more frequently 
selected from school learnings such as reading, vocabulary, and informa- 
tion and less often from material involving manipulation of concrete 
objects or spatial relations. Most tests for adult intelligence emphasize 
speed, especially on tasks of spatial manipulation. Thus the measurement 
of intelligence confounds speed and power. Many inferences about the 
decline of intelligence neglect the known physiological declines in reaction 
time, vision, and hearing. Many generalizations about intellectual decline 
are based on the speed-power Army Alpha. The so-called decline begins 
around the twenty-first birthday, but it is not universal. It is selective, 
showing no decline on some verbal tests and much on tests involving 
space, arithmetic, and the like. In addition, intelligence test performance 
is correlated with educational achievement. Tuddenham (76) administered 
the Army Alpha to a representative sample of World War II white enlisted 
men. The test results led to the conclusion that the World War II sample 
is superior in mental test performance to the population of a quarter of 
a century ago. Much of the difference can be attributed to the increase 
in schooling: the average highest grade reached in World War I was 6.7 
and in World War II 10.5. Tilton (74), discussing Tuddenham’s results, 
emphasized the relation of schooling to intelligence test performance. He 
showed that the median Alpha score of World War I is equivalent to the 
lower quartile of World War II. Lorge (44), in a follow-up study of 
boys from 1921-1941 (age fourteen to thirty-four), demonstrated that 
those boys who got more schooling performed better on intelligence tests 
than did their equally intelligent peers at age fourteen who never went 
beyond the eighth grade. 

The “highest grade reached” is related significantly to measures of 
intellectual status (43). In World War II, the Army General Classification 
Test (78) correlated about .70 with “highest grade reached.” The AGCT 
correlated from .83 to .90 with other tests of adult intelligence. 

Useful data concerning the relationship between educational attainment 
and economic characteristics and age were available in an analysis of the 
1940 census data (79). These data suggested that the lower the socio- 
economic level the less the education, so that the relationship between 
intelligence and age is partly dependent on highest grade reached. Bingham 
(8), using the army results for the Army General Classification Test, 
showed that the relationships differ from unity. He emphasized the in- 
equalities in adult intelligence by demonstrating that of the 5.8 percent 
scoring in the uppermost Grade I only one-fourth were college graduates 
and over 5000 men had not finished grammar school. 

In the period covered in this review, studies have been made on the 
growth of intelligence. R. L. Thorndike’s study (72) showed the growth 
of intelligence from age thirteen and a half to twenty years based on 
repeated testings on the American Council on Education Psychological 
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Examination. On the basis of the data he estimated that the point of no 
gain in test score is about twenty-five and three-fourth years. Such longi 
tudinal studies should be projected to later years. Keith Sward (70) gay, 
a diversified mental test to a group of forty-five college professors aged 
sixty to eighty years and to a control group of presumably equivalent 
younger academic men aged twenty-one to forty-two. The older professors 
did not show any signs of decided psychological deficit. The younger men. 
however, performed significantly better than the older on six of the eight 
subtests, but in word knowledge the older men were superior to the 
younger. Sward suggested that the losses are attributable to disuse o| 
function and to loss in speed of performance. Foulds and Raven (23) 
administered the Progressive Matrices and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale 
to about 2000 males. They found a uniform rate of decline with age on the 
Matrices test beginning at age twenty-five, but vocabulary scores showed a 
constant rise to about age thirty with little decline to age sixty. They gen- 
eralize that reasoning by analogy attains its maximum at or near age four- 
teen, remains constant to about age twenty-five, and declines steadily afte: 
that age. Further, they suggest that vocabulary involves the ability to recall 
information. Such identification of tests with abilities needs corroborative 
evidence. 

Most vocabulary studies are in agreement with Foulds and Raven's 
study. Contradictory evidence, however, came from an elaborate study by 
R. L. Thorndike and Gallup (73). Results from a twenty-word vocabulary 
test from the /.E.R. Intelligence Scale CAVD given in connection with a 
poll to a representative sample of the American adult voting population 
showed that the median score declines from the mid-twenties to the sixties. 
Lewinski (41) demonstrated the independence of vocabulary score and 
age. His data are interpreted to mean that the vocabulary function is 
relatively stable over the major part of the adult span. Since vocabulary 
scores tend to be independent of chronological age from the twenties to 
the sixties, many so-called measures of intellectual deterioration use 
vocabulary as evidence of potential intelligence. The difference between 
test performance on, for example, a spatial relations test and a vocabulary 
test, then, is considered to show the effects of deterioration. Fox (24) 
showed that statistically significant differences are found between the 
vocabulary scores of persons in the seventies and persons in the forties. 
Feifel (19), in testing the Yacorzynski hypothesis that the apparent con- 
stancy of vocabulary scores is due to the coarseness of the scoring, demon- 
strated that in normal adults there are no statistically significant differ- 
ences in qualitative or quantitative aspects of vocabulary performance 
in the age range fifteen to seventy-nine. Rabin (56) demonstrated that 
efficiency measures are likely to be biased to the degree that vocabulary 
scores increase with chronological age. He suggested the need for age 
norms for efficiency indexes (deterioration) . 

The results with intelligence tests demonstrate (a) that verbal scores 
such as reading and vocabulary are not affected significantly thruout 
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the age range twenty to sixty, and (b) that much of the lowered per- 
formance in mathematical skills and reasoning and in spatial relation- 
ships represents the penalty of speed or of disuse of function. Educators 
can be confident that when the instruction is adapted to their tempo, adults 


can master the same quality of material that they were able to cover at 
age twenty. 


Learning 


In the period here being covered little fundamental research was re- 
ported about how adults learn. Most psychologists believe that since 
“intelligence is the power to learn,” the data demonstrate that adults can 
learn. Further, they seem to believe that the methods of learning in adults 
do not differ significantly from those of younger people. Little, indeed, 
has been done since Thorndike’s pioneer book, Adult Learning. McGeoch 
(46) integrated most of the material on learning as a function of age. 
Bartlett, as reported in Rowntree (5), considered the fundamental psycho- 
logical problem to study the methods of learning suited to aged persons. 
He emphasized that little has been done with a modification of work 
habits on the false assumption that learning is difficult in middle age or 
later. He felt that the major researches should provide answers to the 
questions, “How do the middle-aged and elderly learn?” and “What can 
they learn?” 

Bell (6) studied the effect of rest pauses in motor learning. He tested 
Snoddy’s hypothesis that learning is characterized in the early stages by 
facilitation and in later stages by stability. His data fail to support Snoddy’s 
hypothesis of the apparent stability of later learning. Smith (65) studied 
the performance of men in the repetitive manual task of assembling and 
disassembling nuts and bolts under simulated industry conditions for a 
four-hour period. There was some decrease in proficiency, but the only sig- 
nificant difference was between the thirty-year olds and the fifty-year 
olds. Verville and Cameron (84), in a study of the way adults perceive 
incomplete pictures of common objects, showed that the older group 
responded very quickly to incomplete pictures of a horse and a sleigh 
while the younger group responded very quickly to one of a car. Adults 
bring to any task, whether learning or perceiving, their own experiences. 
Verbal prompting aided perception, illustrating that breaking mental set 
speeds identification and restructuring of the situation. Verville and 
Cameron’s study gave some support to Boswell’s theoretical discussion of 
trial-and-error learning (9). Since homeostasis is the tendency of all 
organisms to preserve constant the conditions of life, trial-and-error learn- 
ing is the way in which the organism adapts its behavior to stimuli, 
internal as well as external, that disturb its equilibrium with the environ- 
ment. The acquisition of such a pattern of behavior for similar disturbing 
stimuli may, Boswell suggests, be a form of homeostatic adjustment. 
What happens within the organism at any given time is a function of the 
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organism’s physiology and learned behavior up to that time, as well as 
of the actual adjustment to the disturbing situation. 










































Memory 





Sheldon’s Wolverhampton Medical Study (61) obtained data not only 
on the physical well-being of adults of pensionable age, but also on 
memory, mental status, activity, and other associated psychological func- 
tions. Less than 8 percent of these older adults complained of failing 
memory or gave evidence of gross forgetfulness or confabulation. Sheldon 
concluded that most older adults can recall important dates and remember 
recent events, on the basis of which he suggested that normality of memory 
exists in older adults. Most laboratory experiments, however, show less 
in immediate retention with increasing age. Wechsler (86) developed a 
seven-test scale for memory with norms for the age range from twenty to 
sixty-four. He suggested the use of memory quotients comparable to 
intelligence quotients. In a monograph about disorders of memory in 
senile and arteriosclerotic patients, Cameron (10) reported that the ability 
to remember declines in later years, but that memory is selective, so that 
best remembered events are those of greatest initial intensity. Lecomte’s 
provocative little book on biological time (38) led to a series of articles 
by others on apparent time acceleration. One of these authors, Nitardy 
(53), suggested that at age eight memory can go back over a period of 
four years, from which it may be seen that a single year would represent 
a quarter of an individual’s experiences, whereas at age sixty any single 
year would represent less than 2 percent. Harriss (31) supported Cameron 
in stressing the importance of events and circumstances for memory, but 
also suggested the significance of personality in remembering. Sanford 
(60) studied age as a factor in recall of interrupted tasks. He felt that 
more mature subjects are goaded by pride into remembering failure. 
| Thus, recall of interrupted tasks may differ in mature individuals from 
‘the recall of adolescents or younger children. 


Adjustment 





The effective productivity of adults represents the integration of physio- 
logical, intellectual, and other factors. No study of productivity in random 
samples is available in the psychological literature. There is, however. 
considerable evidence that the age at which eminent people do their best 
work does not coincide with physiological prime. For instance, Lehman 
(39) reported on the performances of athletes, composers, painters, scien- 
tists, and others. The median age for best performance varies, but the 
modal age in several fields lies between thirty-two and thirty-four years. 
More impressive, however, is the wide age span over which intellectua! 
and physical best performances are recorded. Alexander (2) gave thirty- 
eight years as the average age of the producers of the hundred most 
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important inventions. About 37 percent of these inventions were made 
by men over forty and 16 percent by men over fifty. Adams (1), testing 
the hypothesis that scientists do their best work before age thirty, studied 
the chief work of more than 4000 scientists. The median age of the 
chief work was forty-three. He pointed out that many scientists are pre- 
vented from doing significant work by administrative responsibilities, 
and so forth. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (54) reported 
that in the United States Army the average age of 539 generals was fifty- 
one. In another article (49) this company reported that the trend is for 
younger men to be promoted to positions of high military rank. Lehman 
(40) also gave evidence that workers now tend to make their outstanding 
creative contribution at younger ages than was true a century or more ago. 
Kuhlen (35, 36) summarized the literature of age-differences in per- 
sonality during adult years. Recently he showed that the adjustment prob- 
lems of middle and later adult life cluster around changes in the environ- 
ment, the maintenance of self-sufficiency, and physiological decline. A 
useful bibliography by Armstrong (4) is concerned with old age as- 
sistance in regard to vocational adjustment, leisure-time activities, emo- 
tional adjustment, health needs, and housing. Another useful bibliography 
prepared by Erich Rosenthal was published in Pollak’s report (55). 
Perhaps the greatest problem at the upper end of the age scale is that 
of loneliness. In Sheldon’s study (61) while a majority of the subjects 
indicated they were not lonely, many complained of being very lonely or 
lonely at times. The essential factor seemed to be the acquisition of re- 
lationships. Komarovsky (33) made a study of the organized group 
affiliations of more than 2000 adult residents of New York, New York. She 
pointed out that in a majority of cases adults have no single organized 
group affiliation, that 88 percent of women in the working class group 
and 88 percent of the women in the white collar group do not have any 
such affiliation. For the men the corresponding percentages were 60 for 
the working class group and 53 for the white collar group. Adjustment 
may be a function of the earlier experiences of the adults. This generaliza- 
tion is supported by studies of the origins of interests and motives. Flood 
and Crossland (21) made a questionnaire study of the adult students in 
natural sciences and in psychology. They found that interest in natural 
sciences originated predominantly because of previous contact with science 
in school and that interest in psychology developed mainly from reading 
and from the influences of friends. Apparently some fundamental interests 
are developed early. Reeves and Slater (58) indicated that interests do 
not change appreciably with age altho the intensity of interests increases 
as people get older. They also reported a greater variety of interests asso- 
ciated with older age. This was somewhat at variance with the results 
reported by Strong (69). Basing his conclusions on the testimony of 
adults over forty years of age, Thorndike (71) obtained a median correla- 
tion of .55 between interests at age twelve and interests as an adult. 
Uhrbrock (77) gave data on the specific interests of employed men in 
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literary and scientific fields. Hall and Robinson (30) studied the role oj 
reading as a life activity in a rural community. He found that as ag: 
increases there is a shift in topics, e.g., interest in fiction declines but 
interest in governmental and religious topics increases. Wall (85) con. 
trasted the reading behavior of adolescents and of adults. All groups read 
the so-called superior newspapers infrequently while the “illustrated” 
daily carried the major appeal, particularly for younger adults. 

Landis (37) interviewed 450 individuals sixty-five years of age and 
older about the period in their life when they felt happiest. Fifty percent 
said they were happiest between twenty-five and forty-five and 5 percent 
chose middle and old age. Eighteen percent chose childhood, 20 percent 
chose the age range fifteen to twenty-five, and 7 percent were unable to 
state when they were happiest. 

Cavan and her associates (13) developed a questionnaire for studying 
personal adjustment in old age. Altho the sample studied was not repre. 
sentative, the data suggested that later maturity is associated with a loss 
of close companionship, decrease in participation, feelings of economi: 
insecurity, and decrease in feelings of happiness and usefulness. In a 
study of individuals living in rural communities in the age range fifteen 
to fifty years, Guilford and Martin (29) used their inventory of emotional 
traits. They found no progressive changes with age except in the decline 
in carefreeness. Maxham (48) showed increasing crystallization of opinion 
with increasing age. Ideas about women’s status became more fixed and 
ideas about husbands’ status remained constant regardless of age. This 
corroborated Pollak’s conclusion of the trend toward greater conservatism 
in age (54). This conservatism, however, was not the same as Kounin’s 
concept of rigidity (34). Rigidity may be related to the reported tendency 
toward greater introversion in the aging process. Gray (28), in a ques- 
tionnaire study, showed that people become less extroverted, less in- 
tuitive, and less emotional in successive age groups and, conversely. 
depend more on thought and introverted activity in successively older 
groups. 


Summary 


Much material of an inspirational nature has been written about the 
learning and adjustment of adults, particularly those in later maturity. 
Yet very few research articles are reported. Basically, physiological deficit 
is associated with chronological age in the age range twenty to death. 
Intelligence tests, after accounting for the known facts of physiological 
deficit, lead to the generalization that no adult needs to be inhibited in 
learning anything merely because of his age. Paraphrasing Thorndike. 
the failure to learn is dependent more on the learner and his experiences 
than upon age itself. The literature suggests, moreover, that interests in 
and the motivations toward learning in adult life depend upon the experi- 
ences of childhood and youth. Thus, adult education is oriented in child- 


hood. 
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Many of the studies of adjustment must be interpreted in terms of the 
cultural setting in which they were done. In the United States, with its 
emphasis on youth, the tendency has been to minimize the efforts of the 
older adult. With more and more older individuals in the population, this 
attitude will change. 

The need for research over the adult span is great. More emphasis 
should be given to the way in which adults adjust to new situations and 
learn new tasks, especially as related to future retirement. The joint com- 
mittee of the American Educational Research Association and the De- 
partment of Adult Education of the National Education Association have 
prepared a useful memorandum on needed research in adult education. 
particularly in learning and action programs (52). 
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CHAPTER III 


Characteristics of Groups Basic to Adult Education 


LELAND P. BRADFORD! 


Aw anatysis of group and community characteristics has importance to 
adult education because of (a) the need to educate and train people in 
more effective participation in group and_ cmmanlip paaiion ialine 
and productive endeavor and (hy the need to make use of group and 
community forces on the individual to increase rather than inhibit desir- 
able Tearning-and-satistactory problem-solving. 

This chapter examines briefly these two needs, analyzes some of the 
trends in the study of group discussion in the past few decades, reviews in 
some detail recent study and research in group behavior and leadership 


training, and suggests some of the areas of needed research and study in 
community structure and functioning. 





The Need for Education in Democratic Skills 


The need to educate people in understandings, attitudes, values, and 
skills for democratic participation in our social and civic life, as well as to 
give education in the many content fields and training in vocational skills, 


is now recognized as being as much of a responsibility for adult education 
as it is for youth education. In many ways it should be more so because 
the need for application of learning is so much greater and the opportunity 
for application so much more immediate. It is also becoming quite clear 
that many of the needed skills of democratic action are group skills. As 
the complexity of our social organization increases, the ceiling on the 
effectiveness of isolated individual action lowers and according to Brad- 
ford (15, 16, 18) it is increasingly necessary to help individuals gain skills 
pertinent to successful group participation. Thus adult educators are in- 
creasingly being called upon for assistance in training leaders for a variety 
of community groups. 

Much of the expressed hope in the development of discussion groups has 
been that people would learn democratic values and skills thru experience 
in what was hoped would be democratic discussion groups. Unfortunately, 
people do not necessarily learn from firsthand experience. As Lewin and 
Grabbe (47) pointed out, man’s everyday experience with falling objects 
over thousands of years did not bring him to a correct theory of gravity. 
Secondly, merely bringing people together for the purpose of discussion 
does not ensure that the discussion will be either democratic or productive. 
If the group is not democratic or productive, participation in group dis- 

1 Robert A. Luke, assistant director, Division of Adult Education Service, National Education Association, 


and Alvin Zarder, Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, gave material assistance in 
the preparation of this chapter. 
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cussion alone does not necessarily enable the group member to know why 
the group is ineffective or how to make it more democratic. Furthermore, 
natural compulsions to “get somewhere” have justified putting more and 
more responsibility upon the leader to assume practically all control of 
group behavior. Thus, participants become largely the recipients, rathe1 
than the activators, of the situation. 

All this would indicate the need for systematic training of people in 
the skills of democratic behavior, as well as in democratic values, attitudes. 
and beliefs (62, 63). Recent work in this area has suggested that basic to 
such training is continued scientific analysis of the behavior of groups (9, 


17, 55, 62, 63). 


The Effect of Group and Community 
Forces on Individual Learning 


The importance of cultural forces on individual learning and the in- 
fluence of the learning group on the individual have received further em- 
phasis in current research. Who Shall Be Educated? (72) indicated the 
power of class structure and mores on the educational program. Lewin and 
Grabbe (47) showed that reeducation, or education, is essentially equiva- 
lent to a change in culture and that the individual can stabilize his new 
pattern of beliefs and behavior by anchoring them in the culture of a group. 
Thelen and Tyler (70) stated that education is multi-objective and that. 
rather than the too-frequent belief in the major knowledge learning with a 
number of subsidiary concomitant learnings, almost all learnings in a given 
situation are equally essential and important. Gordon (33) indicated the 
danger of too much faith in compartmentalized learning. Lewin and Grabbe 
(47) pointed out that learning or change is not piecemeal, and that the 
individual does not merely learn a new set of facts or add a new skill, but 
that each learning or change means a change in habits, standards, values, 
perceptions, and adjustments. Recent work in sociometry (37, 61) has 
served to emphasize the extent to which the classroom group influences the 
individual. Thelen and Tyler (70) described four fundamental interrela- 
tionships between the individual and the class group which affect learning. 
They showed that the class group can develop and reinforce the indi- 
vidual’s need to learn, as well as provide a laboratory in which the in- 
dividual may develop satisfactory social roles. The importance of the need 


for belongingness and membership cannot be underestimated as a force 
affecting learning. 


Trends in the Study of Group Discussion 





Group discussion has generally been recognized as an important method 
in adult education. It has been seen as a democratic and desirable process 
of problem solving and of learning. Whether group discussion was used as 
a method of reducing differences or conflict (26, p. 146), or as a way of 
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identifying common, unexplored problems, both theory and practice have 
tended to entrench the discussion leader as the dominant figure in the 
group by investing him with the controls considered necessary to give all 
points of view fair consideration, to ensure equitable participation patterns, 
to secure productivity within stated time limits, and to protect individual 
participants from emotional injury. On the other hand, little attention has 
been given to understanding the group or the members engaged in dis- 
cussion. Because it was assumed that practically all responsibility and 
control for group behavior rested with the leader, the only development 
expected of the group member was an addition to his information so that 
he could later make his own decision as an individual apart from the 
group (2, p. 64). On the other hand, the results of Lewin’s studies of 
change thru group decision-making (42, 45, 46, 73) point very strongly 
to the fact that group decisions made by members and to which they indi- 
vidually committed themselves are among the major effective methods of 
change. t 

Typically the leader has been given the following responsibilities: (a) to 
be informed on the subject (29, Ch. 1), (b) to be responsible for providing 
sources of information (26), or (c) to unite the participation of resource 
people. While the leader is expected to know the subject, he should not give 
opinions of his own while in the role of leader (25, 71). The leader 
should gently but firmly handle difficult persons in the group (26, 27). 

Other functions traditionally assigned to the discussion leader are to 
secure adequate representation of all points of view (25), to keep the dis- 
cussion on the topic and make progress (14), to encourage the formulation 
of alternatives and then eventual integration (25), and prepare an outline 
for use in guiding the conversation (2). Practically all handbooks on 
discussion leadership agree that the leader should “summarize frequently” 
and regulate the participation by encouraging the inarticulate and restrain- 
ing the aggressive participants. 

Evaluation of discussion is often seen as a function of the leader and 
Auer and Ewbank (2) have devised several methods by which the leader 
may check shifts in opinion or obtain genuine reactions and suggestions. 

Many studies of leadership traits and personality characteristics have 
been reported but only a few can be mentioned here. Both Jenkins (37) and 
Stogdell (68) have made exhaustive surveys of the literature. Each came to 
the conclusion that leadership is not a matter of a combination of traits 
and personality characteristics. Knickerbocker stated that the leadership 
found in a group is a function of the group and that the part the leader 
“plays in the total dynamic pattern of the behavior of the group defines 
him as leader” (39), and Gibbs found that leadership is always specific to 
the particular situation (32). Knickerbocker (39) further suggested that 
this complex of attitudes toward leadership reflects the immature depend- 
ency of the child upon his father. This would imply a group immaturity 
resulting in overdependence upon the group leader. Since in practically all 
of the literature there is no recognition of the fact that the responsibilities 
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of leadership include that of helping group members improve in their 
awareness of problems of group efficiency and in their ability to assume. 
as a group, more and more responsibility for group behavior, there js 
little information available in written form which may be used to reduce 
the typical dependency of groups on a single leader. 


Recent Studies in Group Behavior 


In recent years a somewhat different approach to group discussion, 
planning, and action has emerged. This approach has been based in part 
on research in group dynamics and in part on work in other areas of social 
science and in social philosophy (44). Certain assumptions or premises 
implicit in this approach may be compared with those discussed in the 
foregoing review of the literature in group discussion. 


(1) According to Znaniecki (75), the group is more than the sum 
of its members. Lewin has defined a group as a dynamic whole which 
has properties different from the properties of its parts. He points out 
that this situation is no more magical than is the fact that molecules 
have properties different from the properties of the atoms or ions 
of which they are composed (44). This premise is of importance in 
a discussion of the group and of education. If a group exists and 
acts as more than the sum of its parts, then the behavior of the group 
and its causes must be studied and understood by those concerned 
with that group if goals are to be reached. This approach would not 
be necessary if the group were defined as merely a collection o! 
individuals. 


(2) Groups can change or grow or develop in level of maturity 
and in increased productivity. As a result of this situation, it is im- 
portant that attention be paid to aiding groups to gain greater 
maturity and independence. Suggested dimensions for determination 
of levels of group maturity include, among others, intercommunica- 
tion among members of the group, group objectivity toward its own 
functioning, interdependent responsibility by all members for sharing 
leadership functions, flexible adjustment of group roles to group 
needs, group cohesion adequate to permit assimilation of new ideas 
and members without disintegration, resistance to avalanche forces. 
assimilation of shock without disintegration, and skill in recognizing 
and achieving control of significant sociometric factors in the group 
structure (62, 63). Norfleet reported a study which showed how 
training enabled groups to distinguish more adequately between their 
liking for certain group members and their judgment of greater 
ability in other group members (64). Benne and Sheats’ report (10) 
was concerned with the different member roles that can be dis- 
tinguished in a group situation. 


(3) Groups are responsible for the control of their own behavior. 
The concept of group growth fits into a concept of growing group 
responsibility for self-steering and control of its own direction. 
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behavior, and process of work. Adherence to this concept, in turn, 
requires not only the acceptance by the group leader of group re- 
sponsibility for its conduct, but also a new concept of the role of the 
leader. It also requires the acceptance by group members of more 
responsibility for behavior. In too many discussion groups, largely 
because of the assumption that all responsibility rests with the leader, 
individual members have played such irresponsible roles as recog- 
nition-seeker, cynic, or playboy, dominator, etc. (10). This concept, 
further, should call for guidance and training to enable the group 
to grow in maturity. It requires, finally, a method by which the 
group can (a) secure data concerning its problems and weaknesses 
and (b) use these data in changing or improving itself. The concept 
of “feedback” has been taken from the field of engineering. The term 
“feedback” as used here means that the group should have within 
itself a mechanism or method for determining the position of the 
group in relation to its goal, for determining whether it is off the 
beam, and for feeding this information to the group so that the 
group can correct its error in steering (43). Usually group steering 
has been the assumed responsibility of the leader. If steering control 
is accepted by the group, however, some process of feedback is neces- 
sary. Gradually there has been developed rather widespread use of 
the group observer as the mechanism for feedback purposes (36, 51). 
The observer, acting as a part of the group, collects observational 
data concerning the actions of the group in relation to its target or 
task. Such data may be on group process, leadership behavior, mem- 
bership behavior, interpersonal conflicts, hidden agendas, and the 
like. At intervals the observer reports to the group that information 
which is pertinent to its need to redirect or improve its way of work- 
ing. Group evaluation not only helps to redirect, but also serves to 
train the group toward greater maturity and productivity. Case studies 
of a training group at the National Training Laboratory in Group 


Development indicate that group growth thru feedback and evaluation 
has occurred (5, 63). 


(4) Group control of its own behavior calls for a different concept 
of leadership than has been typical. Leadership thus would be defined 
as a function of the group (39) and as having many different aspects 
and responsibilities which are shared by a number of people (10). 
To this extent leadership may be accepted in different ways and at 
different times by many group members, as well as by the designated 
leader. Leadership is a complex function of many interdependent 
variables (24). Studies of different leader actions indicate the inter- 
relationships between leader and group behavior (3, 34). 


Evidence of growing recognition of the power of the group as an in- 
fluence on learning and of the changing approaches to group discussion, 
decision-making, planning, and action indicates the need for adult edu- 
ecators to become increasingly sensitive to the many characteristics of 
group behavior. The next section of this chapter will deal with the ac- 
cumulated studies and research bearing on such characteristics. 
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Group Atmosphere or Climate. Group atmosphere can be defined 
as the basic feeling-tone of the group situation. The atmosphere may be 
friendly, hostile, aggressive, compulsive, tense, permissive, etc. While 
the behavior of all members of the group can affect the group atmosphere 
(10), leader behavior is obviously one of the most important factors 
affecting atmosphere since the style and competence of’the leadership 
largely sets the pattern for group behavior. The classic research carried 
on by Lippitt and others a decade ago studied the effect of three social 
climates or atmospheres on the behavior of groups and their members. 
The three leader styles were described as authoritarian, laissez-faire, and 
democratic. Each group operated in all three climates. Results indicated 
that the democratic climate induced by democratic leader behavior not 
only was more conducive to group productivity, but also to group morale, 
individual adjustment and growth, and social development (49, 50, 51. 
56, 57). Interesting studies carried on by Bion (12, 13, 14) indicate the 
effect on groups of the leader’s serving as an interpreter to the group 
of its behavior. Heyns (34) carried on a study analyzing the differential 
effects of two styles of leadership on the behavior of members in the area 
of communication, problem solving, and interpersonal relations. Group 
atmosphere, however, is not generated in one direction or another just 
because the leader would like that type of atmosphere. The leader without 
the complex skill necessary for democratic leadership will not help to 
establish a democratic atmosphere in the group even tho he wishes to. He 
will probably end up facilitating a laissez-faire atmosphere (19). Kurt 
Bach’s study (3) gives a picture of the effect of two types of leadership 
on member participation. In one instance the leader’s attention on the 
subject under discussion caused the group to tend to freeze in a pattern 
of domination by a few members. The other leader put his attention on 
helping the group to improve its awareness of its problem of working 
and thus aided the group in maintaining a flexible pattern of member 
participation. Other studies bearing on leadership style and atmosphere 
which have been reported are those by Bavelas (7), Bavelas and Lewin (8), 
Deutsch, Pepitone, and Zander (24), Merei (60), and the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development (63). 

Certainly more and more research needs to be carried on in the field 
of group atmosphere, both in terms of effects of different atmospheres 
on all aspects of group behavior and on the forces which together create 
various atmospheres. 


Group Cohesion. The degree of ability of the group to act as a 
cohesive unit, to resist shock, to withstand avalanche or snowballing effects 
(the too-quick acceptance of an idea aggressively pushed), to assimilate 
new members or to lose old ones without group disintegration, and to 
prevent group disruption from strong clique formation is an important 
group characteristic. Much of the investigation in this area has been 
directed toward the analysis of fields of force which exist both within 
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and outside of a group and which determine the degree of cohesiveness 
developed by the group. French (31) reported a laboratory investigation 
comparing the ways in which a number of groups, some high and some 
low in cohesiveness, met frustration on group tasks. Groups high in 
cohesiveness handled group tension much more adequately than did those 
low in cohesiveness. Deutsch (23), after a careful review of the literature 
on cooperation and competition, developed a theory of cooperation and 
competition to be applied to the functioning of small groups. The results 
of his research conducted to test his hypotheses indicated clearly that 
greater cohesion exists under cooperative than under competitive con- 
' ditions. 

Festinger (28) reported an experiment on the degree to which an 
individual is influenced by the feeling of group belongingness in a voting 
situation. The population used in the voting situation came from two 
minority group cultures and the experiment measured the degree of group 
cohesiveness in various small- and large-group situations in which the 
opportunity to identify with the culture group differed (28). Merei re- 
ported a series of observation studies in which leaders of various degrees 
of social influence potential are placed in group situations in which 
traditions have already been formed. At least one study showed that 
tradition is stronger than the leader, altho he is stronger than any group 
member (60). Another aspect of group cohesion is the reluctance of 
senile groups to die (74). 


Emotional Dimensions of Group Life. There is evidence to indicate 
that groups have an emotional life which can have an important influence 
on the group member. One of the major dimensions of group maturity is 
its ability to understand and regulate its emotional life (62). Studies in 
frustration indicate that regression as well as aggression may occur both 
to individuals and to groups as a result of frustration (4, 31, 48). Experi- 
ence with any group can document these research findings. Thelen (69) 
described a discussion on the problem of the degree and type of frustra- 
tion necessary for group progress. Bion’s groups (12, 13, 14) illustrate 
the behavior of groups when the leader fails to conform to the group's 
expectation of his behavior. Work in sociometry indicates the importance 
of liking or disliking as a force in group behavior (37, 61. 64). Redl 
indicated forms that resistances may take in groups that affect emotional 
reaction of the group (65, 66). 


The Group as an Instrument of Change. More and more studies 
are being made that explore systematically the group as a “change-agent” 
both on itself and on its outer environment. The study of change requires 
a conceptual structure to make possible systematic research. Lewin has 
attempted to formulate a theory of change. In the last two articles which 
he wrote before his death (43, 44) he described concepts and theories 
concerning quasi-stationary social equilibria, the process of unfreezing 
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forces that change the equilibrium in the desired direction, the process 
of locomotion thru social channels, and the process of feedback. 

Among the studies on change thru groups, the studies on changing 
food habits are important, indicating, as they do, the greater effectiveness 
of group decision over lectures and other methods of inducing change 
(42, 45, 46, 73). 

The study of change must include both analysis of the process of in- 
ducing change as well as of resistances to change. Marrow and French 
(59) and Coch and French (22) have studied the problem of resistance. 


The Group and Training in Human Relations 


No study of the group would be complete without mention of recent 
explorations in the field of training in human relations skills and under- 
standings. Such training is more and more making use of the group as 
the laboratory for analysis of human relations problems of groups and 
individuals. Groups, with the use of observational methods and of role- 
playing or sociodrama, are both able to use and ass’ nilate human re- 
lations training in a way that is more likely to bring about change in the 
individual than would discussion on the desirability for better skill in 
human relations or listening to another describing his successes. Evi- 
dence continues to appear that learning new ways of behaving cannot be 
compartmentalized learning. The individual must move thru insecurities, 
fears, perceptions of consequences, as well as learn information, develop 
new attitudes, values, and sensitivities, and acquire and practice new skills 
(33, 44). It is for this reason that a laboratory approach to training has 
been evolving, not only in intensive training laboratories (5, 35, 55, 62. 
63), but also in short training conferences (6). Lippitt found, furthermore. 
evidence supporting the greater effectiveness of training small teams of 
two or more individuals to work in organizational or community situations 
than the training of separated individuals (55). 


Needed Research in Group Behavior 


This brief review of the literature on the characteristics and behavior 
of groups has indicated both interesting and profitable new directions in 
research during the past few years, and areas in which further research 
is needed. Important as some of the research has been, the evidence is 
very strong that social science is standing almost at the beginning of an 
exciting and important systematic exploration of group behavior. Not only 
do present areas need much further examination, but new problems 
needing study are yet to be uncovered. The areas of future research have 
not yet been thoroly mapped. Perhaps one of the greatest areas for further 
work is that of developing and improving concepts of research method and 
instruments of measurement and analysis more closely fitted to the study 
of group behavior and its effect upon individual and social change. 
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More particularly, certain areas for future research can be indicated 
on the basis of present information and knowledge. Some of these are: 

(a) Resistance to change in groups and in group members. Work such 
as that which Redl, Lippitt, and others have started needs further ex- 
pansion. The development of group standards and their effect on induction 
of or resistance to change needs further study, as does the effect of the 
individual in developing and inducing the acceptance of group standards. 

(b) Induction of change by the group on group members. Present 
evidence indicates the great power the group exerts on the individual. 
More research is needed in the specific aspects of group influence on 
individual change. This will include the problems faced by the individual 
in changing in relation to group pressures. Further expansion of efforts 
as reported by Gordon may prove profitable. 

(c) Differences between individual and group needs and goals. The 
problem of hidden agendas and interpersonal conflict needs further study. 

(d) The group as the instrument of change on its outer environment. 
One of the areas of research having greatest social importance is that of 
the group serving as the deliberate “change-agent” of its larger social 
environment. Typically, both individuals and groups have been less 
effective as “change-agents” than they could have been, because they have 
viewed change as relating only to the person or group they were endeavor- 
ing to influence. They viewed themselves as a rigid instrument of change. 
Only as change is viewed as a process involving all concerned, will efforts 
to change become more effective. Groups engaged in efforts to create 
social change will need to conceive of change dynamically with change 
occurring in the group as it is occurring outside of the group. A manu- 
script now in press indicates some of the dimensions of this interaction 
process of social change (11). 


The Community 


Over the past few decades a considerable amount of research and study 
has been directed toward the analysis of community forces, community 
structure, and community organization. Sociologists (58) have long been 
concerned with community problems. In more recent years social anthro- 
pology has developed and directed its efforts toward research in com- 
munity behavior (72). Social psychologists have become more and more 
concerned with the problems of social change and with the theory of 
measurement and study of change in larger social unity (40, 41, 43, 44, 
54). 

In terms of adult education, the research into class structure, behavior, 
mores, and expectations on the part of themselves and others offers much 
for adult education. Education has typically been of greatest interest to 
middle-class groups and it would be all too easy for adult educators to 


assume they had developed a total community program when in effect - 


they had merely tapped middle-class groups. Problems of attitudes and 
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behavior toward minority groups and the behavior of members of minority 
groups is also of concern to adult education. Research into the problems 
of community organizations, their goals, composition, relations to other 
groups, means much if adult education is to become truly community 
centered. | 

In recent years the development and gradual expansion of the concept 
of action research in social science has become important in adult edu- 
cation. As typically defined, action research is research, qualitatively as 
sound as laboratory research, that has for its purpose, not only the 
collection of data to test research hypotheses, but also the effort to help 
in bringing about desired change in a social situation. Action research 
tends to make possible real collaboration between the professional re- 
searcher and lay individuals, in the area of research, who are also con- 
cerned in the specific change situations. Of interest, also, is the develop- 
ment and improvement of survey research technics and the further de- 
velopment of community self-surveys as an aid to action leaders. A recent 
issue of the Journal of Social Issues (67) is concerned entirely with com- 
munity self-surveys as an approach to social change. 

One of the current trends in adult education is the continued and active 
collaboration between the adult educator, as the action leader, and the 
social scientist who has discovered the value, both in terms of better re- 
search and social service, of extending the college campus to the field. 
Many problems have to be met before this collaboration will be general! 
and really effective. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Content of Adult Education 


CYRIL O. HOULE and WILLIAM BOWDEN 


Tue CONTENT of adult education is as broad and complex as the knowledge 
and understanding of mankind. Adult students are so numerous that they 
represent virtually every aspect of the total population, with all of the 
infinite variation which differences in age, ability, interest, personality, 
and geographic dispersion provide. There is an old saying that in the 
education of children the curriculum tends to remain the same and the 
students change, whereas in the education of adults the students remain 
the same and the curriculum changes. When one reflects upon the fact 
that the period of maturity is now on the ave. ige some fifty years in length, 
all of which might profitably be devoted to part-time study, it is apparent 
that the content of adult education must be not only enormously broad but 
also extremely subtle and varied in its levels of complexity. 

Perhaps the best general sketch of this intricate field is provided by the 
Handbook of Adult Education, edited by Mary Ely (16). It contains brief 
articles on many of the aspects of the field, written chiefly by recognized 
experts. There have been, as well, a number of surveys on a geographic or 
interest basis; of these, one of the best and most recent is that by Hendrick- 
son (26), which deals with the state of Ohio. 


General Approaches to Curriculum Development 


The literature dealing with the content of adult education has reached 
such an enormous volume that the summarization of all of it would be a 
major undertaking. Even if purely subjective articles and descriptions of 
particular programs are ruled out, there remains a large body of studies 
with some claim for consideration as research studies. The present chap- 
ter does not attempt to be comprehensive in its coverage. Rather it indicates 
the major areas of investigation and some representative or key studies. 

In an effort to provide an over-all framework for the consideration of the 
curriculum of adult education, a number of authors have presented compre- 
hensive lists of needs, subjectmatter areas, or desirable broad trends. 
Maaske (37) suggested six major curriculum needs: world citizenship, 
social change, technological change, creative diversion, family living, and 
assistance to special groups, such as the foreign-born, prisoners, and illiter- 
ates. Houle (30) presented ten major areas of study. Schneider (44) 
analyzed the broad future trends in curriculum development and considered 
how they would affect the program of the New York (city) Board of 
Education. 

A large body of research in the content of adult education has been con- 
cerned with ways with which appropriate content might be selected. In the 
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earlier days of the present era of adult education, content was chiefly bor- 
rowed from elementary schools, secondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties with the result that material which might be admirably suited for 
children and adolescents was found to be useless and unpalatable for 
adults. With the realization that valid adult education must start afresh 
with the requirements of mature students there arose the problem of how 
content might most effectively be selected in order to fulfil the objectives 
which the students and the teachers had in mind. 

This problem has been attacked in numerous ways. In the closing days 
of the war Brown (6) analyzed several major respects in which adult edu- 
cational programs would need to be adapted to meet postwar needs. Brantz 
(5) studied certain psychological characteristics of adults and set up 
criteria for a balanced adult curriculum with special reference to the 
programs in Florida, Maryland, and Wisconsin. Dixon (13) described a 
number of ways of developing curriculum approaches in the field of 
science and concluded that there are four major approaches: subject- 
matter, scientific method, historical, and social. Dunkel (14) summarized 
the research investigation of the learning of a second language which was 
carried on under the direction of Ralph W. Tyler. This investigation com- 
pared a number of military and civilian programs. 


Approaches to Content Selection 


For the most part the study of content selection has taken one or more 
of three lines of approach. The first is thru the canvass of the needs and 
interests of proposed or representative students. In the earlier days of 
adult education this approach was made directly and, as it turned out, 
naively. It was assumed that one could simply ask adults what they would 
like to study or he could provide them with a checklist, in a crude or com- 
plex form, which would serve as an interest-finder. Unfortunately it turned 
out that such instruments were not very reliable in predicting enrolment, 
and they are now used chiefly to arouse interest in a program or to develop 
effective public relations. Present analyses are far more rigorous in their 
use of sampling procedures, intensive analysis, and statistical treatment 
of data. 

The Agricultural Extension Service has conducted a number of studies 
of this sort. Among the best ts+that-made by Leagans (35), who analyzed 
the educational interests of farm operators in North Carolina and pointed 
out the implications of such interests for the content of the program in that 
state. A number of other similar studies might be cited, among them those 
by Lionberger (36) and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (50). The 
armed services used tests extensively as a basis for curriculum development. 
Excellent descriptions of two such programs are provided by Eckhoff (15) 
and Flanagan (19). Nicholson (43) reversed the procedure by making a 
very extensive analysis of the reasons given by adults for attending school 
and drawing certain conclusions for further curriculum development on 
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the basis of such reasons. A somewhat similar kind of study was reported 
for the great books program by Houle (29). 

The second method of approach analyzes the objectives sought in orde: 
to determine the content requirements which are imposed by it. This type 
of content selection, which is an application of the activity-analysis technic 
of curriculum construction, has been most widely used in vocational edu- 
cation. For example, a group of workers who are learning how to become 
foremen may have their instruction built chiefly around the prior analysis 
of the nature of the foreman’s job. Tibbetts (49) reported on a course 
designed to assist people in making adjustments to old age. Greene (22) 
illustrated how this method of approach was used in evaluating instruction 
at the Air University. 

A third method of analysis to discover content has been thru_the study 
_of the community in order to locate its general problems which may be 
solved in part, at least, by educational means. Such studies ordinarily 
indicate as well the organizational and procedural means by which edu- 
cational activities may be undertaken. Studies of this sort are fairly 
numerous in the field of sociology, particularly rural sociology, and they 
have been used with great effect by the Agricultural Extension Service. 
One recent study by Hay and others (25) made a thoro analysis of three 
towns in Maine. McClusky (38). studied the ways by which child-develop: 
ment knowledge is/indicated by a study o of the community and how it may 
best be disseminated by action at the community level, A very thoro survey 
on a cooperative basis of a large city was described in the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education (3). 





The Relation of Content and Method 


It is in the analysis of data for the purpose of identifying and defining 
content that the familiar difficulty in separating content and method be- 
comes most apparent. In many kinds of adult education, the best instruc- 
tional procedure calls for cooperative planning. A class in parent education. 
for example, which is to be concerned with the problems of the parents 
actually involved in the class itself can most effectively begin with a prob- 
lem analysis by the students in the group. This analysis very effectively 
defines the content for the course. The nature of this cooperative group 
approach can be indicated by citing four relatively content-centered 
studies: two reports by Dickerman (11, 12) of work with teachers of 
adults in California, an analysis by Laws (34) of cooperation in planning 
for family-life education, and a report of an experiment in group guidance 
conducted by Jolles (32) in the Indiana State Prison. 

Another group of research studies is also in the shadowy zone between 
content and method. A number of investigators have interested themselves 
in finding the relative value of different kinds of content as presented thru 
various methods. Hodgson (27), for example, studied the amount and kind 
of reading material available in 300 rural homes in IIlinois and Indiana, 
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thus indicating the kinds of channels which carry content most effectively 
to farm and nonfarm homes. Crile (9) summarized the major findings from 
a number of studies made by Agricultural Extension Service personnel 
which dealt with the effectiveness of such content media as bulletins, news 
stories, and circular letters. Gallup (20) similarly summarized the literature 
on visual education to find what content may best be presented by visual 
aids and how it may be arranged for most effective learning. The attention 
paid to readability in recent years has given rise to a number of studies of 
adults. One of the most clear-cut of these is the research reported ‘by 
Swanson (48). This study showed that content presented in a readable 
style was far more effective than the same content presented in a more 
difficult style. 


The Diverse Agencies and Fields of Adult Education 


Only a relatively small number of people actively engaged in adult edu- 
cation call themselves adult educators. A broad range of agencies is in- 
cluded in this field and each kind of agency, or indeed each agency, has its 
own traditions, technical terms, and systems of training for its employees. 
A librarian, a public health nurse, a county agent, a group worker, and a 
museum curator may spend virtually all of their time educating adults, but 
they will think of themselves primarily in terms of their special field of 
activity rather than in terms of the larger scope of the area which includes 
them all. It is for this reason that any study of the content of adult educa- 
tion must consider the particular agencies and fields of special interest 
of which adult education is composed. As will be shown in the ensuing 
pages, some of these agencies, such as the public evening school or the 
university extension division, take all knowledge as their province. Others, 
such as agricultural extension, health, and safety education, restrict their 
content to certain broad fields. Still others, such as agencies concerned with 
literacy programs, may become very highly specialized, indeed. Only a few 
of these agencies and programs can be treated here; others are given 
special consideration in a later section. 


Public-School Adult Education 


There is a descriptive literature of great volume dealing with the adult 
educational activities of public schools, but there are relatively few research 
studies. The U. S. Office of Education (51, 53, 54) has presented two 
summaries of public-school adult education, both of which consider content 
as well as other general aspects. A similar kind of study for the state of 
California was made by Getsinger (21). Fitzwater (18) reported a study 
made of sixteen New York (state) rural schools. As a result of the study, 
nine principles were developed to serve as guides to the wider use of such 
schools for adult education. 


Perhaps because of the heavy subsidy which public-school vocational 
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education has long enjoyed, a great deal of research has been done in this 
field. This research is summarized in two recent volumes, one by Keller 
(33), the other by Mays (39). The U. S. Office of Education (54) also 
presented a comprehensive report on the curriculum development of pro- 
grams of vocational training for war production workers. Wilson (56) 
recently advanced a new method of approach to refresher teacher-training 
programs. The field of vocational agriculture for adults as well as young 
people has been considered in comprehensive fashion by Adams (1) and 
Hamlin (24). The latter study, which analyzed a number of Illinois pro- 
grams, is of particular value. 

One of the major developments in adult education in recent years has 
been the development of programs by both management and labor. Here. 
too, the literature is chiefly descriptive. Halsey (23) has, however, pre- 
sented a survey of a number of major industrial training programs with 
careful analyses of the content use. There is no recent comparable stud) 
of education in labor unions, altho Ware’s survey of labor education in 
universities (55) filled a need which had been felt for a long time. 


University Extension Activities 


University extension activities of various sorts have been subjected to 
extensive analysis. Stephan (47) presented a historical study of the earl) 
beginning of extension in America. His research is supplemented by a 
number of studies of the work of particular institutions. Zehmer (58) 
presented a survey and analysis of adult education in Southern institu- 
tions of higher learning. A number of studies have been concerned with 
particular kinds of service. For example, Mosier (41) made a fairly com- 
prehensive study of the university evening college, with a detailed consid- 
eration of the content of its courses. Brainard (4), in a historical study. 
traced the history of alumni education, and Miller (40) presented the 
report of a survey of such activities at the University of Chicago. Other 
studies have dealt with particular content areas. One such study, that by 
Dickens (10), analyzed needs for home-economics education in the state 
of Mississippi and suggested certain content areas which should be pro- 
vided by colleges and universities. 


Other Agencies of Adult Education 


As has been indicated abundantly earlier, the Agricultural Extension 
Service has been particularly active in using research technics in planning 
its program. Two excellent treatments of this whole program have recently 
been published, one by Brunner and Yang (7), which deals with the 
national program, and ene by Smith (46), which describes the program at 
Cornell University and thruout the state of New York. 

Modern penology is placing increasing reliance on education as a 
means of rehabilitating prisoners. Schnur’s study (45) showed clearly that 
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education is of considerable importance in reducing recidivism, provided 
the education has been carried on for longer than six months. Fenton’s 
description of education in the California prison system (17) showed 
clearly how the content of the instruction is conditioned by various factors 
of prison life. 

The vast program of off-duty education undertaken by the U. S. armed 
services during the war has been described and analyzed by many writers. 
Houle and others (31) drew together a number of such studies and under- 
took some investigation to determine what major implications might be 
drawn from the military experience for civilian adult education. 

Virtually every department of government now accepts some responsi- 
bility for educating the public, altho often the education might more 
properly be called public relations. A few studies have attempted to chart 
the nature and content of such adult education. One of the most thoro of 
such studies, that by Bain (2), surveyed the dissemination of information 
on child development by such federal agencies as the Children’s Bureau, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, the Army, and 
the Navy. 


Important Fields of Adult Education 


The problem of adult illiteracy has been a persistent one, always of 
importance but seldom receiving the attention or financial support it 
deserves. During the war, however, the armed services tackled the problem 
firmly, with the result that new kinds of curricular material and new meth- 
ods of instruction were developed. One of the best studies of this experi- 
ence is that by Witty (57), who described the Army’s program and, on 
the basis of it, developed ten principles of learning. Caliver (8) has more 
recently given a fresh consideration to the problem of training for literacy 
and has suggested a new approach. 

A somewhat broader field of work which is nonetheless related to literacy 
training is fundamental education, which is receiving a great deal of the 
attention of Unesco. Two comprehensive studies of this field (28, 52) 
have recently been published. This subject is also the focus of interest for a 
number of publications issued by UNEsco. 

It would be possible, if space permitted, to extend this analysis by agency 
or by field almost indefinitely. It is unfortunately necessary, for example. 
to ignore at this point such agencies as the museum, the correspondence 
school, the voluntary association, and the settlement, and such fields of 
special interest as health, safety, and home and family living. Most of these 
agencies and fields are of such importance, however, that they are 
scheduled for consideration elsewhere in this issue or in other issues of 
the REvIEw. 


Conclusion 


Naturally, a great deal more research needs to be done in this important > 


educational area. A number of suggestions for further study have recently 
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been put forward by a committee of the National Education Association 
(42). It would appear, as well, that there is almost an equal need for a 
greater coordination of research efforts and dissemination of research 
results. Adult education is still not a unified field but rather a group of 
loosely related agencies and activities, each of which has something to con- 
tribute to the others. It would appear that one of the chief means by which 
coordination may be brought about is thru further study and research and 
the dissemination of the results of such research to all practitioners in the 
field. Particularly is this true so far as content is concerned, for the major 
curriculum areas are very widely represented in a number of agencies 
which are now but dimly aware of one another’s existence. 
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CHAPTER V 


Methods in Adult Education 


PAUL H. SHEATS and LAURENCE K. McLAUGHLIN 


Introduction 


‘Tue merxops and technics of adult education do not lend themselves 
very readily to controlled research. Some of the variables which make 
scientific studies difficult were identified by Beals and Brody (6) in 1941 
and are still as difficult to control as they were then. “The effects of any 
method will depend on the occasion of its use, ‘occasion’ being understood 
as the product of multiple factors of which the irreducible minimum 
appear to be the number, native capacity, motives, and experi®nce (in- 
cluding education, occupation, etc.) of the clientele; the aptitude, motives, 
and experience of the leader or leaders; the areas of activity in which 
clientele and leaders are engaged; and the institutional objectives of the 
agency under whose auspices they meet” (6, p. 109). 

The most hopeful development in the decade since the volume referred 
to above was written is the gradual application of action-research technics 
to the field of adult education. Jenkins (30) showed how the Lewin type 
of analysis can be applied to educational problems. Hendrickson (25) 
reported more restricted use of the lecture and the question-and-answer 
methods and a wider use of such methods as the conference group dis- 
cussion methods and project method, the greater use of audio-visual aids, 
and the introduction of the panel method in discussion and the clinical 
method in individual instruction. 

Additional technics have been developed in the period covered by this 
report, and they will be referred to under four headings, three of which 
represent educational situations or loci in which the technics are used: 
(a) person-to-person educational situations in which individualized learn- 
ing is experienced; (b) small face-to-face groups in which communication 
can be accomplished by direct participation of group members; and (c) 
large groups in which 100 percent participation would be impossible. 
Research and experimentation with audio-visual aids in adult education 
are contained in the final section of the chapter. 

It should be pointed out that this classification of material groups reports 
of studies under rather arbitrary headings for the sake of convenience. 
There is certainly no implication intended that small-group research in 
the field of agricultural extension, for example, can be applied by transfer 
to small-group situations in the field of workers’ education. Moreover, 
many of the contributions referred to are more in the nature of reports of 
experimental programs and case studies than the result of carefully and 
scientifically controlled research projects. Such inclusions are made de- 
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liberately in this first issue on adult education and emphasize the areas 
in which additional studies are needed. 


Interpersonal Communication 


The typical methods of inducing individualized learning, such as cor- 
respondence study, tutorial, and directed study, are still being used, but 
other than reports of their successful use in specific instances, no basi 
research has been found. Reliance upon individualized methods, such as 
result demonstration, farm and home visits, and office and telephone calls 
in agricultural and home-economics extension service, was indicated by 
Brunner and Yang (15). 

With reference to the counseling of adults, Seagoe made a valuable 
contribution in the Review for April 1948 by summarizing all the recent 
research on the characteristics of adults. Klein and Moffitt (34) attempted 
to generalize from experience about counseling technics which are effective 
with adults. Altho this reference is not backed by extensive research, it 
represents the only overview of its kind in the entire field of adult counsel- 
ing, with its primary emphasis on practical counseling within the locus of 
the adult school. Another overview of counseling technics with an emphasis 
on their psychotherapeutic phase may be found in Snyder (54), which, 
as Moreno (40) has pointed out in his critique, has theoretical limitations. 
but is nevertheless useful as far as it goes. 

Into the field of interpersonal communication has come the newer in- 
sights contributed by the use of psychodrama and role-playing. Moreno 
(41) reviewed the philosophy and procedure of situation testing with 
examples of its use by the Office of Strategic Services. Bronfendrenner 
and Newcomb (14) presented a detailed account of the diagnostic value 
of situation tests as used by the same agency. Kerstetter (21, 33) studied 
the use of role-playing for marriage-adjustment predictions. She tested 
partners singly and together in a variety of standard-life situations. Haas 
and Harrow (23) gave an example of the use of psychodramatic technics 
for developing the data for a case history of a counseling client from his 
enactments rather than from his verbal responses in an interview situation. 
Representative of the use to which psychodrama is being put in the in- 
dustrial personnel field is Fantel’s protocol of job adjustment (21) in 
which the employer and employees were successfully treated to an active 
form of analysis. Symonds (59) used role-playing as a diagnostic® pro- 
cedure in the selection of leaders by using it as a test of an individual's 
tendency to take a dominant or subordinate role in a social situation, as 
well as his tact, resourcefulness, forcefulness, ability to take criticism, and 
other important personal and social characteristics. Zander (69) indicated 
the usefulness of role-playing by giving examples of training situations 
which prepare club leaders, discussion leaders, and others for situations 
which demand domination on the part of the leader. Bradford (13) de- 
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scribed a role-playing session in which consultants were helped to be 
more effective thru the use of psychodrama. 

As the above studies indicate, role-playing and psychodrama made a 
definite contribution to the field of person-to-person method in terms of 
more complete involvement of the two persons in the situation. The hoped- 
for outcomes are not so dependent upon verbal interpretations or mis- 
interpretations, as the case may be. The use of the method seems to be 
justified by psychological principles which point to learning taking place 
more readily when the total personality is involved in the learning situation. 


Small-Group Communication 


The line between small- and large-group communication technics is dif- 
ficult to draw. Judson and Judson (31) differentiated between private and 
public groups. Sheats (51) classified radio-discussion procedures on a 
scale ranging from informal and spontaneous conversational technics to 
the formalized procedures of legislative assemblies. Bradford (11) defined 
the large-group situation as “any meeting so large that 100 percent par- 
ticipation of the audience members cannot adequately be secured by 
ordinary discussion methods.” Fansler (20) found a differentiation in 
the attitude of the leader and the audience and the active and passive 
roles taken by the latter in the small and large groups respectively. For 
purposes of this section, Bradford’s criterion seems most useful and would 
justify inclusion of most adult classroom groups, staff meetings, training 
programs, discussion groups, committee meetings, and adult-education 
or community-council sessions within the small-group category. 

There are a number of studies and publications in this problem which 
support certain generalizations or principles of method. Some of these 
studies base conclusions on data not reported in detail. Others are in them- 
selves original pieces of research. In the first category, for example, are 
the methodological implications of experimental work in the armed 
services, as pointed out by Houle and others (27). Among other guide- 
posts established in this volume are these: “The use of a variety of methods 
is better than reliance on a single method” (27, p. 238); and “informality 
of approach is helpful ip-the teaching of adults” (27, p. 239). These 
conclusions are supported in a report of the Brooklyn, New York, People’s 
Guild Experiment (49). Less well documented is Hutchinson’s study of 
small groups in the Ohio Farm Bureau (28) from which he concludes 
that “the process by which a group achieves a goal is probably more 
significant than the goal” and “unless people are stimulated and permitted 
to face their problems together in small, informal, voluntary groups, a 
dynamic democracy is impossible.” 

Illustrative of the second category of methodological principles docu- 
mented by careful research is Deutsch’s study on the effects of cooperation 


and competition upon group process (17, 18). He concluded “that greater- 


group or organization productivity will result when the members or sub- 
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units are cooperative rather than competitive in their interrelationships” 
(17, p. 230). 

Discussion methods suitable for small groups have been a major concern 
of workers in adult education for many years. Similarly, leaders in the field 
of speech have made discussion a principal area of study (66). As a major 
instrument for problem-solving, group discussion has more recently come 
into the purview of social scientists. Keltner (32) published an excellent 
review of trends in discussion research. Myers (42) classified the types and 
characteristics of discussion groups. Cahn (16) described a New York 
Adult Education Council discussion project involving veterans and civilians 
in approximately equal numbers in each of some twenty-five groups for the 
consideration of public issues. Andersen (3) studied discussion in Wiscon- 
sin organizations and among other recommendations suggested that dis- 
cussion should be used less as a means of promoting determined conclu- 
sions. Adler (1) presented a case record of a great-books seminar in action. 

Much of the current research on small-group communication, especiall) 
that which has attracted the interests of the social scientists, has dealt 
with group growth and the improvement of group productivity thru de- 
velopment of technics of group self-analysis. Paralleling these developments 
has come more adequate diagnosis of leader-member-consultant roles and 
more careful assessment of action outcomes. On many of these points train- 
ing and research have proceeded concurrently, and research designs have 
been constructed to correct and improve upon the training methodology 
(45, 46). 

The factors which affect the growth and decline of groups have been 
studied. Four phases of group growth have been identified by Thelen and 
Dickerman (61). The socio-emotional climate factor has been assessed in 
terms of three frames of reference by Thelen and Withall (62). This study 
used ninth-grade subjects but illustrates how the Esterline-Angus audience- 
response machine might be used in a similar study of adult groups. Zander 
(68) stated some hypotheses for determining group senility. 

Important to group growth is the development of skilful use of group 
self-evaluation technics. Jenkins (29) described the experimental use of 
the group-productivity observer at the 1947 National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development. Lippitt (37) outlined the role of the observer in a 
work-conference situation. The reports of the National Training Laboratory 
reproduced the Interaction Content Record forms (45, p. 122-32) and the 
functions of the group observer (46, p. 115-30). Perhaps the most complete 
treatment of this whole problem may be found in Bales’ elaborate descrip- 
tion of procedures and instruments for analyzing interactions among per- 
sons in a small group (4). 

The analysis of group leader, member, and consultant roles has led to 
a variety of contributions. Benne (8) developed a concept of leadership as 
a function of the group rather than as a set of personal characteristics of 
one member in the group. Lippitt and others (39) reported on the use 
of sociodrama to promote leader-delegate interaction in a workshop situ- 
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ation, Steinzor (56, 57) found that the dimension of intent underlying the 
content of an individual’s behavior is an important element in the group 
process. Some of the functional roles of group members have been identi- 
fied by Benne and Sheats (10) and by Deutsch (17). Toeman (63, 64) 
reported on the use of standard-life situations with adult audiences as a 
means for determining the role structure of groups and proposed a classi- 
fication system. Norfleet (47) used data from sociometric questionnaires 
to illustrate the effects of interpersonal relations on group productivity. 
Bradford (13) discussed the ways in which psychodrama can be used as an 
aid to the more effective utilization of consultants in groups. 

Some effort has been made to determine what, if any, attitudinal and 
behavioral changes result from certain types of group experience. Klisu- 
rich (35, referred to in 36) showed that group discussion eventuating in 
group decision is more effective in influencing changes in behavior than 
either the lecture method or individualized instruction. The data reported 
on trainees of the National Training Laboratory in Group Development 
(46, p. 80-83) showed considerable carry-over to the back-home situa- 
tions of the delegates. Lippitt’s assessment of the effects of training in the 
Connecticut Workshop (38) showed changed behavior in a number of 
categories ranging from 60 to 100 percent of the delegates. These data were 
based on back-home community observers as well as on testimony of the 
delegates themselves. Follow-up studies of the type made by Lippitt are 
extremely rare, however, and there is much needed additional research 
in this area. 


Large-Group Communication 


Experimentation with technics to improve large-group communication 
has been directed toward increasing audience involvement and participa- 
tion, overcoming audience passivity, and establishing opportunities for 
two-way communication between the audience and the platform. Fansler 
(20), in his case studies of the forum and the panel, contributed signifi- 
cantly to the development of a diagnostic approach to the methodological 
problems of the large group. Bradford (11) pointed to the absence of 
basic research and the need for systematic analysis of purposes, problems 
of communication, sociometry of audience members, resistance to change, 
and problems of involvement. 

Current practice in large groups reveals over-reliance on the lecture, 
the panel, and the symposium as the chief methodological aids to com- 
munication. Since these technics were well developed long before the period 
covered by this volume, primary attention is devoted here to reports of 
experimentation with less traditional methods. Film forums, which might 
be considered under this heading, are covered in the section on audio-visual 
aids. The field of conference planning and organization represents one 
clearly identifiable area of experimentation. Houle (26) identified four 
specific forms: the institute, the work-conference, the workshop, and the 
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group-control conference. In all of these there is an effort to improv 
communication by structuring situations in which face-to-face exchange 
of ideas may take place. Differences develop over how this can best be done 
and the degree to which there shall be delegate and audience participation 
in the structuring process. Certain general principles of planning based on 
experimentation to date are outlined by Bradford (12). 

Specific examples of conference reports illustrating some of the newer 
technics of organization are numerous. The following citations represent a 
sampling of materials available in published form. Benne (7) and Van 
Sant (67) reported on and evaluated a work-survey conference on adult 
education in Baltimore, Maryland. Benne called this conference a “histori: 
event in the history of adult education” and pointed out that it represented 
the convergence of the work-group conference movement and the coopera- 
tive action-research movement (7, p. 93-94). The complete report of this 
conference is contained in a special issue of the Baltimore Bulletin o/ 
Education (5). The American Association for Adult Education held an 
experimental conierence in Des Moines, lowa, in 1948. Procedures and 
results have been described by Sheats (52), Spence (55), and Stensland 
and Sillars (58). The National Education Association Department of 
Adult Education Conference at Purdue University in 1948 was similarly 
reported both by Benne and Bradford (9) and in a special publication of 
the Department of Adult Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion (43). 

Application of work-conference principles to fields other than adult 
education was illustrated in the area of nursing education (19, 44), devel- 
opment of state hospital programs (2), and in a regional conference on 
Unesco (65). Concerning research, the most elaborate experimentation 
with group process in both large and small groups has gone on at the 
annual three-weeks’ Laboratory in Group Development at Bethel, Maine, 
sponsored since 1947 by the Division of Adult Education Services of the 
National Education Association and the University of Michigan’s Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. Sections in the two annual reports available 
on general sessions (45, 46) were found to be especially appropriate to this 
discussion. 

Apart from experimentation with conference designs and methods, sev- 
eral promising leads developing with reference to the single large-group 
meeting were found. Phillips (48) reported successful use of a method for 
subgrouping large audiences to make possible wider audience participation 
and group problem-solving. Schmidt (50) reported on a subgroup method 
using agree-disagree statements which have been put into printed leaflet 
form on a wide variety of subjects suitable for use in farm meetings. Thelen 
(60) stressed the importance of subgrouping but cautioned against hap- 
hazard composition of such groups. 

Role-playing was emphasized as being a useful method in bridging the 
gap between face-to-face discussion possible in a small group and the 
one-way communication technic frequently resorted to in mass situations. 
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Sheats (53) reported one situation in which sociodrama heightened the 
reality of the problem under discussion and involved the audience in a 
relatively direct communication experience. Hansen (21, 24) reported on 


the 


use of sociodrama as an instrument for inducing long-range planning 


programs for community improvement and overcoming resistance to the 
action correlatives of an educational experience. Haas and Embree (22) 
discussed the use of the “living newspaper” technic as a sociodramatic 
approach to vivifying current news items before an adult group. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Audio-Visual Aids in Adult Education 


ELWIN V. SVENSON and PAUL H. SHEATS 
Film Forums 


A wumaer of experimental film forums which were conducted by different 
library centers between 1941 and 1944 were reported by various authors 
(20, 25, 55, 56, 71, 86) to be definitely worthwhile. The results realized 
by these forums support the conclusion that films draw people, impart 
knowledge, and serve as a good springboard for discussion. Film forums 
did not result in a significant increase in book circulation, The Library 
Film Forum Project report on audience reaction (3) confirmed the above 
conclusions and indicated the value of good discussion leaders. Film 
forums were reported to be valuable as good public-relations activities. 

Ress (58) reported recurring statements from previous studies that 
nontheatrical 16 mm films were not designed to provide stimulus for dis- 
cussion; the quality of discussion is closely related to the skill of the 
leader; discussion, to be good, must have a focus. The study attempted to 
determine whether film forums are really film forums or whether they 
are movie showings with some incidental value as a source of information. 
The conclusions supported those of previous studies which showed that 
there is a need for better films and more and better leadership. 

Canadian experience with film forums, as reported by Parker (52), Kidd 
(35), and Rands (57), indicated that film forums are effective, that they 
bring people out, and that they stimulate discussion. Also pointed out was 
a main trend toward the increasing integration of films into community 
programs of education and action. 

On the basis of several experiments Bingham (7) reported that as a rule 
films present problems and issues clearly and dramatically; that participa- 
tion in discussion is usually more general when films are used; and that 
the setting and advance planning are extremely important. Miller (47) con- 
cluded that the film provides an emotional impact and that the educational 
value of the discussion depends on skill in using the film. Treash (73) 
added that such topics as labor management, city government, and race 
relations have greater appeal than do those pertaining to United Nations. 
world security, and housing. He also indicated that resource packets and 
selected reading materials are valuable aids to discussion. 

Blair (8) concluded that the leader is the most important link in the 
film forum, and Sheats (65) pointed out that as an informational medium 
alone the usefulness of films as a springboard for discussion in large groups 
is limited. All reports agreed that film forums are hampered by the lack of 
really good discussion films. Burch (15) gave a summary of some prin- 
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ciples of good practice relating to film-forum management, based on exten- 
sive experimentation. 


Research from the Armed Forces 


Three things seem to be significant in terms of the audio-visual aids used 
by the armed forces: (a) the learners were all adults, (b) never before in 
history has so much money been spent on audio-visual aids for training 
purposes, and (c) the initial justification for using audio-visual aids was 
found in the prewar research conducted almost exclusively in the day- 
school classroom situation. 

By the end of the first year of the war, reports began to tell of the suc- 
cessful use of visual aids in training (6). Later, the United States Army 
(74) reported the successful use of visualized concepts in cartoon form in 
the orientation of linguistically handicapped and mentally limited person- 
nel. Witty (87) reported ten conclusions in the form of principles of learn- 
ing, basing his conclusions on the Army’s program for illiterate and non- 
English speaking men. Flash cards, comic strips, filmstrips, graphic port- 
folios, and films were used to facilitate the learning of English during the 
training period of eight weeks. Near the close of the war the United States 
Office of Education (76) reported eight conclusions from the experiences of 
the armed forces, expressed as implications for civilian education. Shortly 
after the war’s end, Hoban (31) reported from the data on films in the war 
training program those results which appeared to indicate new or improved 
developments having direct bearing on education in schools and adult 
organizations. Among the research reported by Hoban are the literary pro- 
gram, effectiveness of types of film instruction on various ability levels, 
and the effects of introductory remarks on topics covered. 

Miles and Spain (46) gave an over-all picture of the use of training 
aids by the armed forces, summarized the major research studies conducted 
by the armed services, and listed some implications for civilian education. 
Reports by Hoban (31) and Miles and Spain (46) showed agreement in 
reporting similar research. Principals which apply to the mass-communica- 
tion medium were listed by Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (32), and 
were based on evaluations of the effectiveness of various programs of the 
Information and Education Division of the Army. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The major research emphasis has been placed on the film as an aid to 
adult education. Probably one of the most extensive uses of films in a single 
experimental project was made by the Ogdens (50, 51) whose conclusions 
did not contradict any of those previously mentioned. A detailed account of 
the reasons for the success and failure of various attempts at using films 
was given. It was concluded that in the selection of films there is no sure 
way to select except thru the eyes of the particular audience with which 
the picture is to be used. 
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Wiese (85) reported that films taught adult illiterates with less supple- 
mentary help than was otherwise necessary. Basic English teaching films 
were reported by Guyton (28). Vander Meer (77) concluded that films 
reduced the time required to train engine lathe operators and gave them 
significantly more factual information on lathe operation. Larsen’s report 
on experimental research conducted to determine how much an African 
tribal audience can understand (37) indicated the types of cinematic de- 
vices that should and should not be used. 

In annotating films for discussion, Sillars and Starr (67) concluded that 
the four significant parts of film annotation are (a) information as to tech- 
nical aspects and source of film, (b) summary of the film’s message, (c) 
evaluation of the film in terms of the purpose it is to be made to serve. 
and (d) some specific suggestion concerning ways in which the film can be 
made to serve its particular purpose. 

Films have been used successfully in worker’s education (53), for in- 
service training programs in industry (16), and in training staff members 
in a community organization (group workers) for a better understanding 
of human relations (33). According to Kerrison (34), films and filmstrips 
properly used have made union meetings more interesting and profitable. 
Browser (13) reported slide films to be the best and most inexpensive aid 
for group training in selling. Callahan (17) and Edwards (24) concluded 
that filmstrips were less expensive and more flexible than motion pictures. 

Audio-visual aids in addition to film and filmstrips were reported and 
recommended (2, 12, 26, 37, 40). Widutis (83) made a questionnaire sur- 
vey of technics which have proved most successful in 500 community groups 
in stimulating interests in national and international problems and com- 
munity planning. Sheats (64) supported conclusions already reported and 
noted that in evaluating audio-visual materials, forms designed for teach- 
ing would not necessarily apply to an adult-education situation. Evaluation 
is valid only in terms of functions and use. 

The Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Education (21) evaluated 
approximately 400 films distributed by Teaching Film Custodians, Incorpo- 
rated, and approved 178 for catalog listing and annotation with evaluative 
comment and, where appropriate, suggestions for discussion on each. 


Radio and the Theatrical Motion Picture 


The purposes of the Forces Educational Broadcasts were reported (71) 
and after exploratory inquiries to define the problem six Forces Educa- 
tional Broadcasts were studied (79). Results suggested that the broadcast 
studies were effective teaching instruments with normal groups and, on the 
whole, with the better of the backward. For the markedly backward, the 
evidence suggested that scripts would have to be specially adapted. 

Bloom (10) indicated that additional college-by-radio experiments were 
initiated on the basis of the experimental program started at the University 
of Louisville. Wiese (84) described a case study of conference planning by 
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radio which was carried out by the California Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. The state and influence of the radio today were indicated by 
Bartlett (5). 

A brief survey and appraisal of some of the more significant aspects of 
recent and current practices in the fields of theatrical and nontheatrical 
motion pictures reported by Mercey (45) revealed the need for making 
technical equipment more readily available and for providing better dis- 
tribution of films, 


Museum Materials and Field Trips 


Museum materials include models, mockups, dioramas, and specimens, 
all of which were used by the armed forces (6, 76). Cass (19) found field 
trips to serve excellently as springboards for discussions and motivation 
for further study. 


Appraising Audio-Visual Aids for Adult Education 


Audio-visual aids were found to facilitate the new popularity of adult 
education (82). Trends in audio-visual aids and adult education have been 
studied by the Department of Adult Education of the National Education 
Association (1) and Oelen (49). Strauss (69) summarized the activities 
of various organizations in the field of motion pictures in adult education. 
New agreements to facilitate film usage (63) and provisions for expanded 
research activities were announced by Carpenter (18) and School and 
Society (61, 62). Reports of trends (43, 68), characteristics (66), and a 
realistic picture of films and their usage (30) were supplemented by such 
useful materials as descriptions of films found effective in promoting dis- 
cussion in film forums (49) and suggestions by Burch (14) concerning 
easier and more successful use of films in adult education. A symposium 
on television and education (23), altho not research, makes a good refer- 
ence preliminary to research projects in that area. 


Summarizing Audio-Visual Research 


In the past two years three publications (39, 41, 75) appeared which 
include sections summarizing the research in audio-visual aids. Long (39) 
reported research developments that followed chronologically the develop- 
ment of the film industry itself. McClusky (41) divided his chapter on 
research into six areas, which, altho not specifically directed toward adult 
education, are important by implication and as guides in defining specific 
research areas in the field of audio-visual aids in adult education. 

The United States Department of Agriculture (75) reported approxi- 
mately forty items about visual aids that research has revealed. The con- 


clusions are listed under movies, slidefilms, exhibits, pictures, charts, and . 


posters. Many of the research reports from which the conclusions were 
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drawn were included in an elaborately annotated bibliography of thirty- 
five mimeographed pages. 


Suggested Further Study 


The field of audio-visual aids in adult education provides many oppor- 
tunities for further research. This is particularly true in areas having to do 
with aids other than the film and strip-film. But even in the use of the 
film and filmstrip there is much yet to be learned. Munn (48) indicated a 
need for a study to discover the ways in which films are used by borrowers. 
Blair (9) and Preston (54) indicated a need for research into the effective 
use of films for intercultural and interracial understanding. Ogden and 
Ogden-(50) pointed to a need for refinement of technics for integration of 
pictures with the entire educational process and investigation into the prep- 
aration of pictures better adapted to the needs, interests, and backgrounds 
of specific types of adult audiences. Brooker (11) and Walbank (78) 
stressed the need for more effective use of radio and motion pictures and 
for determining how such media may be more effectively combined with 
discussion. According to Vander Meer (77), the use of films to teach 
skill (sensory-motor) training should be further studied. The Armed Forces 
Reports (74, 76, 87),-Vander Meer (77), and many others indicated the 
need for studies to test the effectiveness of visual and audio-visual aids 
other than the motion picture. 

Professional training in audio-visual education was suggested by Badgley 
and Maaske (4) to be another problem in adult education which warrants 
investigation. Furthermore some of the research conducted on the second- 
ary-school level might prove profitable if adapted to the adult level. It 
should be remembered that many types of research are made more difficult 
on the adult level because of the lack of compulsory attendance require- 
ments for adults in adult schools. 


Conclusion 


Most of the research reviewed in this chapter has taken place during the 
past five years. More encouraging still is the fact that in almost every area 
of adult education there is a deep-rooted interest in the improvement of 
method and a recognition of the need for careful research as a prerequisite 


to this improvement, for example, Crile (22) with reference to agriculture 


extension. Research now under way and the testing of hypotheses now only 
tentatively established justify a sanguine view of the future of adult educa- 
tion and the contributions which research will make not only to the improve- 
ment of its own methodology but to the improvement of communication in 
all educational situations. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Organization and Administration of Adult 
Education 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


The DOMINANT feature of adult education in this country for purposes of 
this discussion is the multiple c haracter of its manifestations. This multi- 
dimensionality stems from two-conditions: ( (a) the fact that adult education 
is the task of many agencies, and (b) the fact that it is only one of several 
tasks ; in which the agencies are engaged. Adult educ stion ea} is not an 
“institutional exclusive.” It is not the function of one organization exclu- 
sively, nor is it usually the exclusive job of the organization to which it 
belongs. Adult education takes place in a shared program of part-time 
activities operating in a variety of forms. This fact places its stamp on 
every proposal for the organization and administration of adult education 
that this reviewer has been able to examine. 

At the outset, the reader should be reminded that this topic received 
modest treatment in the Review for October 1937, 1940, 1943, 1946, and 
1949. Since this is the first time that a number of the Review has been 
devoted wholly to the field of adult education, some use will be made of 
earlier studies and more use will be made of subtopical breakdown than has 
formerly been the case. 


Organization and Administration at the National Level 


Studies bearing on the organization and administration of adult educa- 
tion at the national level are limited. The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion (26), appointed by President Franklin Roosevelt, came out with a 
thumping recommendation for federal support of adult education, and 
the recent report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education (28) 
urged that (a) “the Office of Education should create a strong division of 
adult education,” (b) a “national council on adult education, under the 
leadership of the U. S. Office of Education, should be organized to enlist 
the cooperation and resources of all interested national agencies,” and (c) 
“special commissions on education by radio and by motion pictures repre- 
senting both governmental agencies and voluntary organizations should 
be established” (p. 66-67). 

In connection with the preceding point, attention should be given to the 
national associations working primarily in this field. The American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and the Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association are prominent examples of organizations 
in this category. While these and their organizational cousins have pub- 
lished no documents on the topic of this chapter, the annual reports of 
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their executive officers contain valuable material on the organization and 
administration of adult education at the national level. 

In addition to the foregoing, the great books program has received the 
support of an administrative structure calling for nationwide activity (1, 2), 
and the movement for community adult education promises important na- 
tional development if the ambitious plans for research and training of the 
American Council for the Community should materialize. 

Many groups engage in adult education even tho the term adult educa- 
tion appears neither in the title of the organization nor in its statement of 
purpose. Ample support for this point was given in Part V of the Handbook 
of Adult Education (11) and the third edition of Chambers’ study of 
national nongovernmental youth-serving organizations (7). Each reference 
is a veritable encyclopedia of organizations of adults serving adult-educa- 
tion objectives. 


Organization and Administration at the State Level 


Regional and state associations play an important part in cultivating the 
interest of professional and lay workers in the field, but a canvass of the 
literature reveals no publications reporting either their programs or the 
administrative structure of their operations. On the other hand, a few 
studies have appeared which are related to the organization and adminis- 
tration of adult education-at the state level. A document of more than his- 
torical interest was Bryson’s report of a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of adult education in California (6). In a different category was the 
report by Reeves, Fansler, and Houle (23) for the Regents of the State of 
New York. While essentially a factual survey, it makes important recom- 
mendations for the state organization of adult education. “It is urged that 
the field of adult education be placed on a parity with the fields of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education so far as administrative structure 
and functions are concerned. It is further urged that all education activities 
concerned primarily with the education of adults be centralized under one 
management within the State Education Department.” In addition, the re- 
port recommended that the State Education Department coordinate its 
activities more effectively with other departments of the state government, 
such as Health and Conservation, having an adult-education function. It 
also advised research as a responsibility of the state department of adult 
education (p. 145-47). 

In another study Preston (11) summarized developments in state legisla- 
tion for adult education during the decade 1936-1946. His data disclosed a 
remarkable growth for the period and produced evidence for predicting 
increased efforts thruout the country to promote legislation favorable to 
adult education (p. 213), a prediction which events since the period of 
the study have verified. 

In a related investigation Kempfer (13) polled ten state directors of 
adult education on questions of state policy with respect to public-school 
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adult education. The consensus of his results include the following points: 
(a) state departments of education should provide leadership in the coordi- 
nation of statewide programs, (b) the structure of the state education de- 
partment should provide for a division of adult education having a status 
similar to that held by elementary and secondary education, (c) the major 
services of the state department should be the provision of consultation 
services in the development of local community programs, the development 
of local leadership, on-call supervision in special fields, research, dissemi- 
nation of information, leadership in the preparation of materials, and the 
promotion of adult education among both professional educators and the 
lay public, (d) regulations governing the use of funds should permit and 
encourage a broad range of activities and organizational approaches so 
that a wide variety of educational needs of adults can be served, (e) state 
financial aid for adult education should bear a significant portion of the 
costs—experience favors a state subsidy of around 50 percent with higher 
rates in early stages of the program until communities develop an appreci- 
ation of the values and a willingness to tax themselves for adult education, 
and (f) state aid for adult education should be an integral part of the state 
pattern for financing the public schools and should be granted on an 
equalization, nonmatching basis (p. 13-14). 


Organization and Administration in the Local Community 


It is at the local level that adult education intimately reveals the multiple 
aspect of its character. The common structure for its management is some 
form of council organization. But there are councils and councils and their 
machineries vary thruout a wide range of paiterns. For example, it is diffi- 
cult to determine when community organization for adult education ends 
and community organization for other objectives begins. For this reason, 
the treatment of the references in this field will be highly selective. 

Kotinsky’s discussion of adult-education councils (14) is still sound and 
the most thoro treatment of its kind. Burch (11) and Luke and associates 
(15) recently brought the subject into fresh focus in substantial and dis- 
criminating documents. 

One indication of the amorphous nature of this subject is the overlap- 
ping and interchangeable use of the terms “community council” and “adult- 
education council.” Theoretically the community council is more inclusive 
in its membership and objectives than is the adult-education council, but in 
many instances their patterns of operation are, for practical purposes, in- 
distinguishable. In any case, the bibliography lithoprinted by the University 
of Michigan Extension Service (25) contains material which will help in 
understanding the problem. In a modest attempt at appraisal, McClusky 
(17) presented the outcome of twelve years of experience with community 
councils in Michigan. 

In addition to the preceding discussions of a general nature, a few solid 
studies of specific projects have been published. Brownell (4, 11) described 
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the Montana Study, Reid (24) the Taos (New Mexico) program of com- 
munity betterment, Brunner (5) the Greenville (South Carolina) project, 
and Pearse and Crocker (22) the Peckham experiment in London. While 
many of the preceding references in this section deal primarily with pro- 
gram and process, a careful reading of their text will yield important ma- 
terial on organization and administration. The same comment is relevant 
to Dahir’s extremely valuable interpretive bibliography on the spread and 
acceptance of the neighborhood unit plan (9). 


Organization and Administration in the Local Public School 


In an attempt to formulate a statement of consensus of professional 
workers in the field, WcClusky (16) proposed three administrative respon- 
sibilities of the public school for the organization and administration of 
adult education: (a) to provide such educational facilities and services.as 


it.can offer more effectively than other agencies, (b) to _cooperate with and 
assist nonschool agencies with an ‘on ‘ational function to increase the 


value of their educational services, and (c) to o take or to see that some other 


agency takes chief responsibility forthe. coordination of the nonschool-edp- 


cational-activities of the community, unless. some other agency is effectively 


carrying on such leadership. 
In carrying out the responsibility mentioned first in the preceding para- 


graph many directors of public-school programs of adult education have 
made use of advisory committees. For example, in a recent publication (1) 
the U. S. Office of Education presented the results of a nationwide survey 
in which 46 percent of all districts reporting and 71 percent of 100 repre- 
sentative evening schools had advisory committees. The data on selection, 
appointment, organization, and strategy of advisory committees is the 
most useful body of material on this topic now available. 

The journals of professional education and texts in school administration 
have been giving more attention to the topic of this chapter in recent years. 
Nevertheless, Debatin’s book (10) is still the best systematic exposition of 
the basic materials related to the organization and administration of public- 
school adult education. 


Studies of Selected Problems 


In a study of problems and policies of the University Evening College, 
Mosier (20) reported a remarkable growth of this branch of adult educa- 
tion in the last two decades. With respect to general administrative practice, 
approximately two-thirds of the evening colleges are organized as a separate 
and autonomous unit within the university, more than three-fourths of the 
directors have equal rank with the heads of other major campus divisions, 
83 percent have professorial rank and devote full time to evening duties, 
and nine-tenths have advisory committees, often composed of both faculty 


and community leaders, to assist them in formulating academic programs 
(p. 141). 
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Another study deserving special attention because of its important bear- 
ing on the administration of adult education in the university is Bradley s 
article (3) expounding the case for joint labor-management participation 
in operating a program of worker’s education. “If a university is to succeed 
in accelerating the process of labor-management collaboration, even it must 
itself demonstrate the principle within its own structure and operating pro- 
cedures. It is not likely to sell genuine cooperation off the campus if it does 
not function cooperatively in the planning, development, and presentation 
of its educational services to both labor and management groups” (p. 85). 

The most extensive and competent study of personnel administration in 
adult education was made by Crawford (8) in California. While his data 
may not be representative for the country as a whole they are revealing 
and merit careful examination. Martorana (25, 26) gave thoughtful atten- 
tion to the contribution of junior colleges to adult education. Palmer (21) 
made a good case for the adult activity center, and in the tough area of 
evaluation Kempfer (12) proposed a plausible and not too difficult formula 
providing a quantitative measure of adult-education services available in 
a community. 
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CHAPTER VID 


The Agencies of Adult Education 


RALPH B. SPENCE and ANGELICA W. CASS 


Aputr education is carried on by a wide variety of agencies. Some of 
these, like schools, colleges, and the Agriculture Extension Service, conduct 
extensive programs with many offerings for a large number of persons. 
Others, like settlement houses, carry on programs in which the adult- 
education phase is only a small part of the total program. 

The multitude of agencies is related to the fact that we are a democracy, 
that we have a heritage for setting up many groups, and that the increasing 
complexity of modern life creates the possibilities for a large number of 
organizations. We are long on initiative of joining and jealous of our 
separate rights. The Hoover Commission found many federal agencies 
carrying on educational programs. Similar duplication exists both at other 
levels and between levels of government. 

This lack of structure in the adult-education picture indicates a need 
for research. For the most part this research is still not existent and to 
a considerable extent there is still only small awareness of this need. The 
report of Maaske’s Joint Committee on Needed Research (97) listed onl) 
a few studies in this area of agencies. In gathering material for this chapte1 
the authors found relatively few research surveys or investigations which 
dealt comprehensively with the functions of agencies, either individually 
or collectively. 


The reasons for this situation are obvious. A great many of the agencies 
doing adult education were not set up originally for this purpose. Adult 
education has been added to other functions, usually without adequate staff 
resources. The pressure of the immediate tasks has absorbed the attention 
of the workers and only occasionally has there been the opportunity to 
look objectively at what has been, is being, and should be done. There 
have been relatively few workers trained in research to provide leadership in 
the task. The most careful and extensive analysis of the responsibilities of 
an agency in adult education has been carried on by the Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service. 


The grouping of the various agencies for this report presented a problem 
for which no completely satisfactory solution was found. The organizations 
have some relation to the content of adult education, but most of them 
include a wide range of content. Labor unions, for example, provide pro- 
grams which touch practically every phase of content. The agencies have 
been grouped for this chapter around what may be considered their major 
focus in the community life. 
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I. Agencies Focused Around Education 
Schools and Colleges 


Some public schools have offered some adult-education activities for a 
century. Cleveland, for example, celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary 
of its public-school adult program in connection with the 1949 conference 
of the National Education Association’s Department of Adult Education. 
In general, these public-school adult-education activities have been gen- 
erally limited to the larger cities and to a restricted list of offerings. 

As was pointed out in Chapter I, there has been increasing recognition 
of the responsibility of the public school to provide a wider range of offer- 
ings and to share in the leadership to get broad community programs. 
One of the first considerations of this problem was by Reeves, Fansler, 
and Houle (114) on the responsibilities of schools in the state of New York 
for adult education. This report set many goals for the schools which are 
only now beginning to be reached. The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators (2) gave a chapter to the 
adult-education tasks of the school, and other studies of this type have 
dealt with this same problem. School surveys included adult education as a 
part of the public-school’s responsibilities. The excellent chapter on adult 
education in the survey of Montclair, New Jersey (94), may be taken as 
an illustration. A number of other school surveys, which included adult 
education in recent years, have been omitted from this listing. 

The Baltimore study (9) was not only a pioneering effort at evaluation 
but a report of the range of services which the public school can provide. 
Spence and Shangold (128) analyzed public-school developments in New 
York. Weinrich (143) analyzed an interesting development of the New 
York State Education Department in working with lay groups in educa- 
tional planning. Kempfer (76) and Kempfer and Wright (137) sum- 
marized the statistics on public-school activities. The work of the U. S. 
Office of Education in this respect has been excellent and should be 
extended. 

Essert (43) reported on the developments in schools and colleges in 
relation to other agencies and suggested future patterns. Bradford (14) 
stressed the integral relation of adult education in the whole school pro- 
gram. 

There were a number of reports of adult-education activities of insti- 
tutions of higher education. University extension has been a major agency 
in adult education, and the four monographs sponsored by the National 
University Extension Association (31, 47, 100, 113) gave case studies of 
important developments in selected areas. Price (113) reported the work 
of the Minnescta Continuation Center, Coates (31), the service provided 
by North Carolina to train local governmental officials, Fernback (47), 
the field of workers’ education, and Reid and others (100), the services 
to community development. Each of these represented areas of growing 
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activity in the university program of services to adults. Grumman (53) 
showed the expanding range in terms of one university. Keefer (74) sur- 
veyed evening programs of higher education institutions. 

Burns and Houle (22) edited a conference report which covered the 
community responsibilities of different kinds of colleges. In this report 
Houle analyzed some of the general principles involved while leaders from 
different types of higher education institutions presented the special prob- 
lems. Dix (39) studied the programs of the colleges and universities in the 
state of New York and reported the kinds of services that these institutions 
seemed uniquely equipped to provide in the total adult program. Matloff 
(88) analyzed the role of the college in the developing adult-education 
picture. McLean (86), in a study of public service of universities, and 
Brown (18), in a study of Negro land-grant colleges, showed various 
aspects gf adult education. 

The readiness of colleges to provide a variety of services to communities 
was shqwn by Auleta (6), Biddle (13), Dix (39), and the Ogdens (105). 
Higher education institutions work closely with agriculture, business and 
industry, and with labor. The studies in these areas are given below and 
are not discussed here. 


Libraries and Museums 


Libraries and museums are perhaps the most original adult-education 
agencies since the education of adults on a broad and informal basis is the 
primary purpose for which they were established. They are now in a 
process of intensive reevaluation of their role in the expanding adult 
program. 

The contributions edited by Carnovsky (27) represented an effort by 
persons from various backgrounds to analyze the place of the library in a 
dynamic society. Houle (63) dealt with the function of the library in adult 
education. O’Brien (103), on the basis of visits to representative com- 
munities in the state of New York, listed the unique and the optional 
services which the library can render to community adult education. Har- 
rison (57) studied the relation of women’s clubs to libraries in Con- 
necticut. 

Libraries are aware of the gap between services needed and services 
rendered and are seeking to broaden the services which the library can 
provide to the total adult-education program. O’Brien (103) found that 
in general, communities with the best libraries were most eager for addi- 
tional services. Joeckel and Winslow (70) presented a national plan for 
library service. The Public Library Inquiry, soon to be available, will 
present additional evidence. Waldron (139) reported data from one part 
of this inquiry. Tompkins and Rogers (131) reported the use made by 
librarians of autonomous groups to extend services. 

The great books program has been sponsored by librarians in a number 
of communities, altho it might perhaps equally well have been reported as 
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an activity of colleges and universities. Hansen (56) analyzed the basic 
philosophy of the program. Powell (112) in reporting work in San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, based on a somewhat similar approach, also gave 
a very fundamental analysis of adult education generally. 

Museums also have been seeking a functional role in the expanding 
adult-education picture. Low (82, 83) analyzed the philosophy and prac- 
tice of art museums, but much of what he pointed out would be applicable 
to other types of museums. Burns (23) presented plans for extending the 
services of the Museum of Natural History, and Gillet (51) reviewed the 
services of another museum to education generally, with implications for 
adult education. 


II. Agencies Focused Around the Work Aspect 


For various reasons our national culture has stressed the importance 
of education in relation to one’s vocation, and this phase of adult educa- 
tion is consequently highly developed. In dealing with agencies which have 
the vocational focus, it has already been pointed out that their programs 
may cover the entire range of content and method. The programs of the 
Agriculture Extension Service and of labor unions are illustrative of this 
point. 


Agriculture 


The Agriculture Extension Service is one of the outstanding agencies in 
the education of adults. While it is a relatively young agency, it has already 
done a considerable amount of stock-taking, which is very useful for other 
adult agencies. Brunner and Yang (20) reviewed the development of the 
Extension Service and presented the principles that seem to be basic in its 
present operation. Bailey (8) studied the life of Knapp, who had much to 
do with establishing the service. Kelsey and Hearne (75) reported on the 
national program, and Brunner, Sanders, and Ensminger (21) considered 
the implications of education for effective rural living on a world basis. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has taken steps to organize and 
make available research in the area of Extension Service. The report by 
Crile (35) was a sample of reviews of pertinent studies. Additional reports 
of this kind have been and will continue to be published and will keep the 
work up to date. 

Several studies bear on the work of other rural agencies. Chang (30) 
studied factors relating to participation in rural adult education. Friesen 
(49) studied the program of the Ohio Farm Bureau which has done ex- 
cellent work in building an extensive adult program. 


Business and Industry 


There has been an increasing concern for research in the training of 
personnel in business and industry. The time and motion studies were 
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early efforts in the field of industry to train more efficient workers. The 
work of Mayo and his associates emphasized the morale factors and helped 
to lay a basis for a broader approach. The developments in business and 
industry are an important part of the total adult-education picture and 
should become even more valuable as better communication is established 
between workers in this area and workers in other adult-education 
activities. 

The International Labor Office (69) reported on the vocational-educa- 
tion program for adults in the United States. Musser (96) summarized 
the experiences gained in the intensive and extensive program of training 
production workers in the war. The studies reported below on the training- 
within-industry program are pertinent here. 

Hague (55) and Wiswell (148) reported on training programs in 
retail stores. Minear (92) made a study of the inservice training program 
of Pan American and Pederson (107), a study of one phase of Lockheed’s 
personnel program. Brophy and Shaw (17) listed studies in industrial 
training. The Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan (90) 
studied the problem of morale. Cantor (26) analyzed the way in which 
the counseling approach is modifying the industrial picture. Bergevin (12) 
summarized the work in apprentice training, one of the important areas 
of vocational adult education. Planty, McCord, and Efferson (109) re- 
viewed proposals for personnel training. 

These studies show something of the kind of activities which industry is 
carrying on. Much excellent research work in industrial personnel pro- 
grams is never reported or is in specialized journals which persons work- 
ing in other phases of adult education never see. The existence of this 
situation helps to demonstrate the need for more analysis of the work of 
different agencies and areas and more opportunity to share. The work of 
the National Training Laboratory in Group Development is one step in this 
direction. 


Labor 


Organized labor, a strong champion of public education, has great con- 
cern for better education for adults. Stensland (129) made a careful study 
of the role of education in the work of a labor union. In this area, as in 
the preceding one, much excellent work is not reported. 

The bulk of the research relating to labor dealt with the expanding 
services provided thru the universities. Should this be in a pattern of 
workers’ education or industrial and labor relations, or something else, 
is a question to which there have been various answers. Ware (141) sum- 
marized a large number of the university services for organized labor in 
a study which was a major contribution in this area. Schwartztrauber 
(121) reported the work of the School for Workers at the* University of 
Wisconsin, one of the pioneers in workers’ education. Bradley (15) and 
Fernback (47) dealt with the role of the universities in this field. 
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Karnes (73) studied the thinking of organized labor regarding in- 
dustrial training. Pope (111), in discussing the relations of organized 
labor and the church, developed several implications for a broad adult- 
education program. 


Governmental Agencies, Including the Armed Services 


Governmental agencies on various levels are carrying on extensive edu- 
cational programs in relation to personnel which have great value for 
adult education generally. The influence of Civil Service in the direction of 
more systematic efforts to select and continuously to educate workers on 
the job is evident. 

The Division of Training of the Civil Service Commission (135) sum- 
marized the training programs in the various federal agencies at that 
time. Regular reports of this sort are needed. Danaker (37) and the U. S. 
War Manpower Commission (138) reported on the work done in the 
training-within-industry program. This program attracted much attention 
during the war and illustrated one type of role which a governmental 
agencv can play in providing services. 

The various branches of the armed services carried on a variety of pro- 
grams, some of which have been reported. Houle and others (65) reviewed 
the significance of the armed services activities for adult education. In 
addition to dealing with the various special activities, they generalized the 
implications for adult education in a chapter which is important for all 
adult educators. Miles and Spain (91) reviewed the armed services audio- 
visual program and Sisson reported the program of the Adjutant General’s 
Office in the Review for September 1948. Witty (149) generalized the 
principles of teaching illiterates from the armed services experience and 
Zahn (152) reviewed the implications of the intensive language instruction. 
Ruffner (118) and Williams (146) reported on the aspects of the Navy’s 
training program. 

The armed services have been concerned with adult education in the 
occupied countries. Hopman (62) reported on some phases of this program 
in occupied Germany. 

Altho state governments are active in this kind of personnel service, no 
reports were found on research dealing with it. Coates’ report (31), cited 
above, might be considered one illustration. Shockey (123) reported an 
illustration of a program at the local level. 

The studies reported here are for the most part illustrative of the kinds 
of services which governmental agencies have furnished. The analytic 
studies of the role of governmental agencies in the total adult-education 
picture have not been found. 


III. Agencies Focused Around Home and Family 


The home is an institution in which much education of adults takes. 


place, but this education is for the most part informal. Parent education 
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and homemaking are two phases which have been organized and on which 
there have been studies. Because the studies found are general reports, 
there is overlap with the chapter dealing with the content of adult edu- 
cation. 

Cologne (32) reported a broad study of family life carried out with 
federal assistance in a midwestern community. She showed how such 
a program can be approached on a communitywide basis and presented 
some of the problems which arose in helping local leaders to assume 
increasing responsibilities. Lyle (85) worked extensively in this area and 
has summarized the general picture in a report which is important for all 
adult educators. Pollard (110) likewise dealt with the adult-education 
picture in the homemaking area. 

Two studies illustrated research which should have important bearing 
for the long-run developments in the relation of adult education to the 
home. Young (151) edited a series of studies relating to women’s respon- 
sibilities, and Houle (64) discussed the problem of women in adult edu- 
cation. There is need and opportunity for some very significant studies 
in this area. 


IV. Agencies Focused Primarily on Citizenship 


Research in this area tends frequently to be focused more around the func- 
tion rather than on the agency as such. 


Fundamental Education 


This important phase of the total program is shared by a variety of 
agencies. Hartmann (58) reviewed the history of adult education for the 
foreign born since 1900 and showed how the major agencies in this field 
had dealt with the problem. Holmes (61) edited a volume for UNeEsco 
which brought together some very good statements on the world problem. 
Unesco has accepted a major responsibility for a broad world program in 
fundamental education. 


Intergroup Relations 


There has been a very rapid development of research work in this area 
during the past decade. Here again, the responsibility is shared by a 
variety of groups with relatively little consideration as to the respective 
responsibilities of various agencies. 

Watson (142) visited representative activities in this area thruout the 
country and analyzed some of the major problems. Edman (41) sum- 
marized the practices of the Detroit public schools. The Committee on 
Education, Training, and Research in Race Relations (34), Rose (116), 
and Williams (147) reviewed research in the field of intergroup relations. 
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International Problems 


The establishment of the United Nations and more particularly the de- 
velopment of an active program in UNEsco represents the major adult-edu- 
cation effort of our times. The success of these activities is dependent upon 
the success of the educational program, and continuing research which 
will contribute to these international efforts is of critical importance. 

Brickman (16) provided an excellent bibliography of studies on UNEsco 
to 1949, Kandel (72), McMurry and Lee (87), and Sillars (125) reported 
studies dealing with the general problem of international understanding 
and adult education. White and Leigh (145) reported on the problem of 
communication between different people. Smith (127) analyzed reactions 
of Americans to Russia which had important implications for the work of 
agencies in this field. 


Young Adult Groups 


Programs for young adults, mainly the out-of-school youth between 
eighteen and twenty-five, represent an important development in adult edu- 
cation during the past ten years. Essert (44) was one of the first to analyze 
this problem. Arceneaux (4) conducted a study of farm groups in this age 
range. 


Women’s Clubs 


In view of the large number of organizations of women’s groups carrying 
on various kinds of adult-education activities, the amount of research on 
these agencies is small. Brumbaugh (19) studied the educational activities 
of the League of Women Voters, and Cologne (32) reported community 
activities of women’s groups in family-life areas. Harrison’s study (57) 
reported above is relevant here as well. 

The studies by Houle (64) and by Young (151) mentioned above as 
relevant to the home were directly pertinent to the work ‘of women’s groups. 


V. Agencies Focused Around Religion 


In general, religious institutions have not thought of themselves as 
agencies of adult education, and yet a great many of their activities are 
primarily educational in nature. Moehlman (93) studied the church as an 
educational agency. Dawson (38) analyzed the religious education activi- 
ties for adults in Protestant churches. Lindstrom (84) reported on the 
church in the rural picture, and Pope (111), on labor relations. Fallow 
(45) dealt with the problem of the relation of the churches’ educational 
activities to parent activities. Pearson (106) reported on a program for a 
group of Negro churches, and Sharp (122) analyzed the problems involved 
in the development of cooperation among Protestant churches in a Penn- 
sylvania community. 
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VI. Social Agencies, Including Health and Welfare 


Considering adult education in the broad sense, social work has made 
significant contributions both in its group work and in its case work phases. 
There has been an increase in the tendency to emphasize the educational 
approach in welfare agencies. Lifson (80) defined the role of health educa- 
tion in the community adult-education picture. King (77) dealt with the 
problems involved in developing a broad program of community action. 
and Trecker (133) showed the possibilities of group work in the education 
of individuals. Gunn and Platt (54) studied a group of voluntary health 
agencies with implications for an adult-education program. Murray (95) 
and Soule (119) reported on programs of settlement and neighborhood 
houses in the adult-education program. Gall (50) studied adult-education 
possibilities in the hospital. The Social Work Yearbook (119) summarized 
activities in a number of different areas, including Burch’s report on adult 
education. Johns (74) analyzed the relationships among the social agencies 
on the national level. 


VII. Agencies of Mass Communication 


The movies, the press, and the radio represent a different category from 
the agencies considered above. To a certain extent they have been dealt with 
in previous chapters, but they also have a certain status which needs to be 
considered in this section. 

The Commission on Freedom of the Press (33) made an important con- 
tribution to a problem needing continuous study in a democracy. The sep- 
arate studies which contributed to the over-all volume, including reports 
by Chafee (29), Hocking (60), and White and Leigh (145) added further 
weight. Ernst (42) studied the same basic problem. Hovland, Lumsdaine, 
and Sheffield (66) reported the extensive armed services experiences with 
communication. Yeager and Utterbach (150) dealt with the relation of 
communication to social action. Smith, Lasswell, and Casey (126) and 
Smith (127) considered certain relations of mass communication to public 
opinion. 

White (144) reviewed the picture of the American radio and Bartlett 
(10), Rowland (117), and Siepman (124) contributed to the analysis 
of the role of radio. Goldstein (52) summarized the contributions of radio 
to adult education. Lazarsfeld and Kendall (79) brought up to date the 
analysis of the radio audience with implications for the role of radio. 

Television was studied by Stone (130). He summarized developments to 
date and pointed up the role which television might play in adult educa- 
tion. The activities in this area are still in a formative stage, but it is im- 
portant that research be done before the patterns become too firmly 
crystallized. 

The report of the Commission on Freedom of the Press (33) included 
the movies in its consideration, and Inglis (68), in one of the separate 
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studies, dealt specifically with this problem. Waldron (139) reviewed the 
problems in relation to the development of information films. 

The press is one of the most powerful agencies for educating adults, but 
little attention has yet been given to its particular role in the total picture. 
Studies relating to the special problems of freedom of the press were given 
above. Studies are needed on how it can serve effectively on the local, 
national, and international levels. 


VIII. Other Groups 


One group which has been receiving increased attention during the past 
decade might be more accurately defined as a section of the adult popula- 
tion with special needs rather than as an organized group. This is the group 
of older persons for whom there is no generally accepted label. It is desig- 
nated variously as the aged, the aging, later maturity, golden years, etc. 
Armstrong (5) reviewed the wide range of studies relating to older persons. 
There is need for research on the role of this age group in the total picture 
of adult education. 

Another group which has received some special attention regarding adult- 
education problems was the Negro group. Brown (18), Caliver (24, 25), 
and Pierce (108) reported studies in this area. 

An area which might possibly have been listed under social agencies is 
the adult education carried on by correctional agencies. Wallack and others 
(140) made a pioneer report in this area. Fenton (46) reported on a pro- 
gram in a California prison. 


IX. The Community as an Educator 


In the search for a dynamic for adult education in a democracy there 
has been increasing recognition of the importance of community develop- 
ments as a basis for the education of adults. The committee report of the 
American Association for Adult Education (1) analyzed the interrelation- 
ships between community action and education. Cologne (32), Ford (48), 
King (77), the New York State Bureau of Adult Education (101, 103), the 
Ogdens (105), and Reid and others (100) gave illustrations of ways in 
which community activities have contributed to more effective adult educa- 
tion. Kotinsky (78) made an early analysis of the role of councils. The 
University of Michigan Center (89) reported work in this area. Dahir (36) 
dealt with the contributions of community centers to adult education. Eckel 
(40) edited a number of the Journal of Educational Sociology dealing with 
citizens’ councils. Johns’ study of national agencies (71), mentioned above, 
he implications here. The conference of the American Council for the 
Community (3) analyzed the problem of training leaders for community 
programs. Yeager and Utterbach (150) reviewed the problems of com- 
munications involved in activities of this kind. The Autonomous Groups 
Bulletin (7) reported on the contribution of autonomous groups in a 
Brooklyn situation to community education. 
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This complex picture of a community with a great variety of separate 
agencies struggling to develop a unified program emphasizes the importance 
of the guidance function. Beamer (11), Cartwright and Burch (28), Occu- 
pations (104), Rogers and Wailen (115), and Sampson (120) reported 
aspects of the guidance problem which bear upon the larger communit) 
picture. 

Finally, a word should be said about the profession of adult education 
as an agency. The Report and Proceedings of the 1949 Conference of the 
Department of Adult Education (98) and the National Training Labora- 
tory (99) gave ways in which the profession contributed to the develop- 
ment of adult education. 

The studies above represent a wide range. The systematic, large-scale 
efforts, such as the analysis of the role of mass media, represent a kind of 
research which is continuously needed. At the same time the patient accu- 
mulation of many small studies will continue to furnish the major research 
data, and all possible efforts should be made to improve their quality and 
to increase the amount of cooperative planning. 

As was pointed out at various points in the chapter, there was relatively 
little research which was concerned directly with the analysis of the role of 
agencies and groups. There should be an extension of the approaches used 
by Dix (39) and by O’Brien (103), in which the activities of a given 
agency were appraised in an endeavor to define the unique services for 
that agency in relation to the work of other groups. The larger community 
pattern will be a fluid one and will vary somewhat from community to com- 
munity, but adequate studies of function can take this into account. Adult 
education is reaching a degree of maturity where more research of this 
type is needed. 
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